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Here for Oregon. Here for Good. 


AS presents L.A. based songwriter Greg 
Laswell at Humboldt State University (see 
Artscene p.28 for details). 


Buddy Guy takes the stage at the Cascade 
Theatre in Redding on April 21st at 7:30pm 
(see Artscene p.28 for details). 


Visit us on the 


(JPR a World Wide Web 
7a] www. ijpr.org 


LISTEN LIVE! 


ON THE COVER 


When they aren’t busy riding the live steam 
and diesel locomotives at Medford’s Railroad 
Park, kids stand mesmerized by the garden 
scale model railroad layout featuring Thomas 
the Tank Engine. 
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FEATURES 


6 Medford Railroad Park Celebrates 
its Thirtieth Anniversary 


By Jennifer Margulis 


Medford’s Railroad Park is open to the public the second and 
fourth Sunday of every month. Park entry is free, although visitors 
are encouraged to add coins and greenbacks to the donation jars 
found throughout the park. Every donation goes directly to the 
maintenance and operation of the park, which also gets some 
help from local businesses (shrubbery was donated by local 
nurseries last year, electrical and plumbing supplies are donated 
or given at cost by Grover’s, and other businesses contribute as 
well). But really Medford’s Railroad Park is a labor of love of 
volunteer train aficionados, like 66-year-old Tony Johnson, who 
works year round to keep the park growing and thriving. 


Bass-baritone Bryn Terfel sings his first Wotan at the Met 
in Wagner's Das Rheingold (see Classics & News 
Highlights on p. 26 for details). 
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The Jackson County Animal Shelter is 
located at 5595 South Pacific Hwy. 99, 
between Talent & Phoenix. 


Adoption Hours: 11-4 weekdays, 12-4 weekends. 
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Julius Caesar - Just one of 12 great plays. 
Ashland 2011. 


Vilma Silva 
is Julius Caesar 


O | Oregon Shakespeare Festival. 


BUY YOUR TICKETS 
WWW.OSFASHLAND.ORG PHONE: 800-219-8161 


“The Gourmet Oldies Show” 


An eclectic, in-depth retrospective 
of vintage American music, produced 


‘TWO-NIGHT and hosted by Craig Faulkner. 
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EY Tuned In 


The Warehouse 


received a surprising phone call last No- 

vember 2. It had been an extremely busy 

week following the public announcement 
that the JPR Foundation had executed an 
agreement to purchase Medford’s 1930 Holly 
Theatre, the auditorium portion of which 
has been closed for about 25 years. Repre- 
sentatives of long-time Medford business- 
man, Bruce Larson, called me in response to 
that announcement. “Would you have an in- 
terest in receiving the donation of a 28,000 
commercial warehouse and, if so, what use 
would you have for the building?” 

It was a pretty stunning moment. In fact, 
we spent 24 hours discussing the offer be- 
fore responding. 

JPR has operated from the basement of 
Central Hall, Southern Oregon University’s 
(SOU) second oldest building, since the sta- 
tion’s 1969 inception. The station’s studios 
and offices are crammed into the area. One 
control room serves a dual function as a cor- 
ridor (you have to look at the warning light 
before entering to avoid intruding on radio 
programming). Despite a 1981 SOU retrofit to 
the building’s ancient heating/cooling system, 
two of our control rooms have little air circu- 
lation. During the summer, many staff mem- 
bers wear sweaters because their offices are 


freezing; in the winter, short sleeve shirts are 
the norm for opposite reasons. It isn’t that 
SOU is insensitive to best practices; we all just 
suffer from the fact that we have far more 
radio crammed into spaces that were originally 
constructed as the stack area for the Univer- 
sity’s library and are ill-suited for what we now 
do. Strictly speaking, from a radio standpoint, 
we live “on the edge.” The station’s tremen- 
dous growth from a single station in 1969 to 
a 3-program stream plus internet stream op- 
eration of multiple stations has tremendously 
challenged the plant. One reason we estab- 
lished studios in Redding in 1991 was because 
the creation of our third service, Rhythm and 
News, in 1990 had proven that we needed 
more studios to operate than could be fitted 
into Central Hall which is a maze of wires run- 
ning through ceilings and across the many par- 
titions constructed over the years to subdivide 
spaces into offices and control rooms. In a re- 
cent letter, one JPR Listeners Guild member 
described the JPR studios as a “cellar, dun- 
geon-like place.” 

Recognizing these challenges, SOU identi- 
fied campus land as the location for a new JPR 
building as far back as 1981. In 2003, SOU and 
the JPR Foundation signed agreements au- 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 11 


Donated to JPR by Medford businessman Bruce Larson, The Medford Grocery Warehouse building, 
located at 40 East 10th Street in Medford, was constructed in 1910 as the bulk storage location for 


local grocery stores. 
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CELEBRATES ITS 30TH ANNIVERSARY 


BY JENNIFER MARGULIS 


ust so you know, my son’s been 
waiting for this all winter!” called 
a mother of two on a Sunday 
morning in April as she settled 
herself, the baby, and her three- 
year-old son onto a train at Medford’s much 
loved Railroad Park, which was opening its 
doors for the first day of the season. 

These miniature train rides are a high- 
light of the park, which is an entirely vol- 
unteer-run organization, with the overt 
agenda of letting anyone who’s interested 
enjoy trains and an unspoken goal of rais- 
ing future generations of train lovers. 

The grand opening this year, which will 
be held on Sunday April 10th, marks a spe- 
cial occasion: This Spring the Railroad Park in 
Medford celebrates its thirtieth anniversary. 

The park first got started thirty years 
ago by a handful of train enthusiasts, in- 
cluding twin brothers, Dale and Keith Ed- 
wards. The Edwards brothers had started a 
model railroad manufacturing business and 
spearheaded the idea to find a place to op- 
erate live steam trains. The City of Medford 
offered two locations for the park: one, 
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Providing fun for all ages, Medfor 
Park is open to the public the second and fourth 


Sunday of every month. 


d’s Railroad 


where the dog park is now located off Bar- 
nett Road, was too small. The second site 
was where the sewer treatment plant for the 
City of Medford used to be. This surplus 
land was available because a new treatment 
plant had been built and the city was using 
it to dump branches, leaves, and decom- 
posed granite. The original volunteers 
signed a ten-year lease with the City of Med- 


ford in 1981. It took them about a year to 
clean up the site and another year to lay 
down track and bring in cabooses. 

Medford’s Railroad Park is open to the 
public the second and fourth Sunday of 
every month. Park entry is free, although 
visitors are encouraged to add coins and 
greenbacks to the donation jars found 
throughout the park. Every donation goes 
directly to the maintenance and operation 
of the park, which also gets some help from 
local businesses (shrubbery was donated by 
local nurseries last year, electrical and 
plumbing supplies are donated or given at 
cost by Grover’s, and other businesses con- 
tribute as well). But really Medford’s Rail- 
road Park is a labor of love of volunteer 
train aficionados, like 66-year-old Tony John- 
son, who works year round to keep the park 
growing and thriving. 

“Every year there’s always something 
new,” says Johnson. An affable man with a 
big laugh, Johnson is the unofficial park 
spokesperson and also president of the 
Southern Oregon Live Steamers Club, 
which is one of the five clubs that work to- 


gether to run the park (it’s this club, John- 
son is quick to point out, that orchestrates 
and staffs the train rides). 

Johnson jokes that he used to be a 
“squash stacker”—he worked in retail pro- 
duce management for companies like Safe- 


way—before retiring at age 50 and 
dedicating himself to trains and other vol- 
unteer pursuits. 

The mostly gray haired volunteer con- 
ductors wear club T-shirts, railroad hats, 
and walkie talkies to communicate with 
other trains. They welcome passengers “on 
board” the snaking trains, which are pulled 
by various locomotives that run off diesel or 
steam on a 7.5-inch gauge. According to 
Johnson, the locomotives pull a maximum 
of six cars behind them. Of the 25 different 
locomotives used, 12 are steam powered. 
The park itself owns 3 of the locomotives. 
The rest, donated to the public for the train 
rides, are privately owned by members of 
the clubs that run the park. 

Johnson, who’s been volunteering at the 
park for 16 years, has seen many improve- 
ments at the park. “When I first started the 
Live Steamers had 4,000 feet of track and 
they probably gave rides to maybe 8,000 
people per year during the 14 Sundays they 
were open,” Johnson reminisces. “Now 
we've got over 11,000 feet of track and we 
give rides to over 26,000 people during the 
14 Sundays!” 

The train cars are the perfect size for 
small legs: babies, toddlers, and children all 
sit comfortably on the straddle cars. “We 
call ‘em ‘banana cars’ because they used to 
be painted yellow,” Johnson tells me, “But 
they’re really straddle cars.” 

The rest of us—conductors, parents, and 
other adult train enthusiasts—sit with knees 
jutting out. Signs caution passengers 
against dragging their feet on the track. 
There’s a palpable sense of excitement as 
the whistle blows and the train starts to 
gain momentum, chugging at varying 
speeds on different looping tracks, under 
tunnels, up hills, around curves, and then— 
too soon for grown-ups and kids alike—back 
to the boarding area. 

When you leave the station you pass a 
water tank and a control tower, and chug 
onto the main line, going past trees and 
train car barns. Then you cross over from 
the inside loop to the outside loop and ride 
parallel to the standard gauge track (where 


visitors can also go on a motor car ride—a 
gasoline-powered vehicle that railroad work- 
ers would take to repair tracks). To the left 
is the new outdoor garden railroad that’s 
under construction and the little Thomas 
the Tank layout, which is easy to spot be- 
cause there’s always a crowd of people 
ogling beloved Thomas. Then the train con- 
tinues around the curve, approaching two 
crossings, one vehicle and one pedestrian. 
The flashing lights, the crossing gate arm, 
and the train whistles all thrill the young 
riders. 


and up. Mostly up.” Off to the left are sil- 
houettes of bears, roasting marshmallows 
and climbing trees. Though the ride isn’t fast, 
parents clutch their children as the train does 
S-curves to reach the summit, going over 
Tunnel Number Three and Tunnel Number 
One. At the highest point of the ride, you 
have a nice view of most of the park, as well 
as the Fire District Training Center right next 
door, and the other trains that are running 
on the track at the same time. 

“My favorite part is watching the kids 
bounce around and how excited they are to 


Medford’s Railroad Park is a labor of love of volunteer train aficionados 
ore BS) ms 3 


IF YOU GO 


The park is located at Table Rock Road and 
Berrydale Avenue in Medford, Oregon 


It is open from 11 a.m. until 3 p.m. the 2nd 
and 4th weekend of every month April 
through October. 


Admission is free. The proceeds from food 
and T-shirts for sale inside the park go directly 
to park upkeep. Donations always welcome. 


After the crossing, the train putt putts 
over a little bridge and enters the first of 
three tunnels. After the first tunnel you see a 
spectacular part of the park that is blocked 
from view at the station: a tall trestle that the 
train goes under. The train then strains up 
the hill where off to the right is a little village 
with model houses and a little church with a 
sign that reads “Medford Estates, $200,000 


ager train enthusiasts wait for the next train to take them aboard at Medford’s Railroad Park. 


be here,” says one of the gray haired volun- 
teers, 70-year-old Dick Stark who’s been a 
part of the park for seven years and whose 
particular passion is building model rail- 
roads. On most Sundays you'll see Stark and 
his wife Carol directing traffic in the parking 
lot. “It’s like being at a state fair but without 
all the hoopla,” Stark chuckles. 

As much as the park makes an impres- 
sion on young train enthusiasts, the dedi- 
cated staff of volunteers also remember the 
children who smile under their watch. One 
volunteer stationmaster told me about two 
diminutive riders: a small blonde girl whose 
eyes sparkled as she got off the train (“It 
just made my day,” he said) and a little boy 
who had so much fun on the ride that he 
lifted up the conductor’s hand and kissed it 
as he exited the train. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 16 
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What would your day be like 
without public radio? 
Several bills now before Congress would eliminate funding 
for JPR and the programming you use every day. 


M I L L L O N www. | 70MilionAmericans.org. 
AM E IR l Cc AN S More than half of all Americans use public media every 


month. 170 million Americans connect through 934 public 
FO i P lJ A [| C B R OAD CAST | NG radio stations, 368 public television stations, hundreds of online 
services, and in-person events and activities. 


Public broadcasting is one of the most effective public/ 
private partnerships in America. Annual federal funding 
amounts to only $1.35 per American and is leveraged by local 
stations which raise six times that amount from other sources. 


Public broadcasting strengthens our democracy. The free 
flow of ideas and debate helps us participate in the political 
process as informed citizens. 
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Lara Vesta 


Voice 


Jefferson Almanac 


“We are at the threshold. We are going to see change. 

If we can create the vision in our heart, it will spread. 
As women of wisdom, we cannot be divided. As bringers 
of light we have no choice but to join together.” 


very person needs to develop their 

voice. Sometimes I have to force myself 

to think this, like when my daughter 
screams. She is normally methodical, almost 
too precise for a seven year old, mature and 
balanced in her days. But sometimes her 
own grief overtakes, her anger expresses in 
fits of unconstructed rage. They are so rare 
I marvel. They are so necessary, I allow. Her 
little life is sweet and joyous, full and bifur- 
cated, divided between two households, two 
cities and two parents she loves with all her 
heart. Sometimes she needs to cry. Some- 
times she needs to scream. I welcome it. 

I have, at times, been in a position to 
permit other people to scream. I have taught 
myself to scream, my own rage and grief sur- 
facing against the wash of information that 
is, in the words of the writer Starhawk, el 
mundo malo. The bad reality. This bad real- 
ity exists alongside el mundo bueno, the 
good reality. They are two sides of the same. 
Physicists are investigating the probability 
of parallel universes (see Terry Gross’ inter- 
view with physicist Brian Greene for more 
on this consideration), and these good and 
bad realities are, I think, possibly, as close as 
my untrained mind can get to wrangling this 
topic. Parallel universes influenced by our 
attention and perception. El mundo malo is 
where we are silenced. Where we cannot 
speak our pain and thus cannot heal. Where 
we think we are alone, in our experiences 
and longings. Where the masculine and the 
feminine are separated and gendered, in- 
stead of representing qualities we all em- 
body. In el mundo malo, there is no balance. 
There is only value and devaluing. It was in 
el mundo malo that I, as a young girl on the 
school bus, in the classroom, in the world, 
was told to be ladylike, meaning not loud or 
active, but silent. 


— Agnes Baker Pilgrim 


A quick root check in the online ety- 
mology dictionary, one of my sworn true 
loves, will tell us that scream is a word of 
questioned origin, the filaments of its his- 
tory mean to terrify or frighten. So maybe I 
am wrong in saying I teach others to 
scream. Maybe I am wrong to say my daugh- 
ter screams. It is not terror or fright that 
opens our mouths and lungs to this expres- 
sion, but the release of a power that is a ral- 
lying cry, Valkyries on the battlefield, the 
athlete at her fullest expression, the oper- 
atic, the top note, the beloved pitch in a well 
known song. 

And that song is the song of a world be- 
coming. Our voices and stories, discovered, 
uncovered, brave and strong. It is el mundo 
bueno, this world revealed by our unity of 
voices. A song of balanced expression with- 
out limit, where the people may demand rep- 
resentative government in the macro and 
my friend Tami Lynne Kent’s book Wild 
Feminine is picked up by a major publisher 
in the micro. El mundo bueno is co-creative, 
not simply reactive, and that darker side, the 
bad reality, is part of the conversation. 
When we engage it, without fear, in that ex- 
pression is transformation of a culture. 
When we build culture as a song of many 
voices, when the masculine and the femi- 
nine are balanced and vital in each of us, 
when our daughters may scream and our 
sons may weep, modes of expression are pos- 
sible that did not before exist. From this, the 
good reality, we may—and must—act, and 
speak, and open to the fullest potential of 
our voices in our families, in our world. 

Three years ago I started a business 
called Moon Divas with my dear friend and 
fellow SOU alum Deva Munay, an organiza- 
tion aimed at building teaching-learning 
communities where women could weave 


webs of support for their individual voices to 
be heard and valued. Work with women’s 
voice is important for everyone, as patterns 
of heritage, history and lineage are present 
still, and any glance at televised program- 
ming will illustrate the importance of con- 
tinuing to work for a post-feminist society. 
We are not there yet, and because of this 
Deva and J are still learning what Moon 
Divas is, our role in this work and what it 
means. The work evolves as we do. It is an 
organic motion, and its beauty stuns me, its 
simplicity holds me rapt and eager for what 
is next. For all that may be. 

And it is my own voice that awoke one 
afternoon in the company of our first Moon 
Divas students. The day was light June 
warm, the sun bright. We had spent the day 
in mythwork, storytelling, writing and spiri- 
tual bathing. It was time for our closing rit- 
ual. We gathered in a circle on a grassy 
knoll. Our student Sally brought a skein of 
yarn and bound it around each of our wrists, 
symbolically tying us together. The women, 
all of them, were radiant, nourished, com- 
fortable in their bodies. Megan and I had, 
the night before, in a grinning moment over 
salmon and wine, developed our tagline: 
Love your body, Love your story, Love your 
life. As we cut the cord, knotted our inde- 
pendent threads, we each stepped into the 
circle, sung into being by each other. And in 
my turn I gave a cry, so deep and clear I did- 
n't at first recognize it as my own. I have 
never, except perhaps in childbirth, released 
my voice in such a way. And it was not a cry 
of anger or frustration or fear, but one of 
freedom. Of joy, of heart, discovery, renewal. 
We all laughed, collapsing into the light 
filled grasses, rolling over our ideas of who 
we were. For in that moment, in the good 
reality, we are all exactly as we are supposed 
to be. 


Lara Vesta writes, parents and teaches in 
the upper Willamette valley. She is 
currently at work on a book and thus tends 
to neglect her blog, athousandpossiblities@ 
blogspot.com. More information from Moon 
Divas including recipes, activities and re- 
sources is available at www.moondivas.org. 
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A History of Radio 
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Written by Jefferson 

Public Radio 

executive director 

Ronald Kramer, 

Pioneer Mikes is 

the first published history 

of the broadcast industry in the 

Beaver State. Illustrated with over 300 
photographs, many of which have never 
been published, Pioneer Mikes connects 
the unfolding of the radio and television 
industry in Oregon to broader trends — 
such as the state’s urbanization, political 
life and natural disasters. The book also 
recounts the colorful eccentricities of 
Oregon’s pioneer broadcasters — such 
as Harry Read’s unique use of the 
Portland sewer system for remote 
broadcasting and the upstart of 

Dr. Demento at Reed College. 


$26.95 

To order contact: JPR Foundation 

1250 Siskiyou Blvd.. Ashland, OR 97520 
541-552-6301 - Fax: 541-552-8565 
Email: pioneermikes@jeffnet.org 


www.pioneermikes.org 


Western States Museum of Broadcasting and JPR 
Foundation, Inc. Ashland, Oregon. In cooperation with 
The Oregon Association of Broadcasters. 
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25) Theater and the Arts 
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Molly Tinsley 


Inside/Outside the Box 


hakespeare’s Measure for Measure is 

a study in genre ambiguity. Though 

stocked with comic characters, strata- 
gems, and the requisite marriages, it por- 
trays ugly abuses of power with 
life-or-death stakes. It implicitly dissects 
approaches to civic leadership, without fur- 
nishing a clear positive model. Produc- 
tions of the play tend to reflect these 
somber issues. By contrast, Bill Rauch’s 
fresh version at the Oregon Shakespeare 
Festival unzips this “problem play” and 
turns it inside out. The bizarre result not 
only keeps you laughing much the way fol- 
lowing the news does these days—as an al- 
ternative to gnashing your teeth in 
disbelief. It also dangles the hope of 
regime change at the end. 

Instead of the usual labyrinth of red- 
light district, dark closets, and dungeons, 
Clint Ramos’s set is an all-purpose fluo- 
rescently-lit gray room. Conference room, 
police court, government office, or state 
hospital, we know this institutional space 
only too well. We can almost smell the 
mould and stale tobacco that stain the 
walls. 

Suggestive of the box we build with 
our regulations, commandments, and Di- 
agnostic Manuals in order to structure 
public life, the set also proclaims itself a 
stage, framed by girders, overarched on oc- 
casion by projected curlicues and the titles 
of the songs rendered by a ubiquitous 
mariachi band. Public life is about playing 
roles after all. Besides, if detachment is 
the first step toward comedy, then this 
play-within-a-play framing of the action ad- 
vances the cause. 

Leading further into comedy is An- 
thony Heald’s goofy Duke Vincenzio, a 
novelty-seeking overgrown boy, who ini- 
tially treats people more as toys than fel- 
low humans. Tired of the suits and ties of 
the chief bureaucrat, he wants out of the 
box. He can’t wait to don that funny friar’s 
wig and cassock. Thus disguised, he revels 
in dispensing useless advice advice, pretty 


doctrine that betrays no empathy for the 
felt experience of the recipient. 

He hasn’t sufficiently prepared Escalus 
and Angelo to take over in his absence, 
and he knows Angelo may conceal a 
shadow side, but exposing the man’s true 
nature seems more a collateral experiment 
than a moral mission. Heald lets us see 
the aha! moment when the Duke hatches 
the plan to trap Angelo—not as a repre- 
sentative of justice balancing the scales, 
but as a kid quivering with pleasure at an 
ingenious extension of his game. 

While the Duke feels trapped in his 
box, Escalus, Angelo, and Isabela seek ex- 
ternal restrictions to feel safe. Isabell 
Monk O’Connor is spot-on as the career 
bureaucrat, efficient and ineffectual, who’s 
probably been handling the Duke’s duties 
for years. As an African-American woman 
in her sixties, she knows better than to ob- 
ject to being passed over for advancement 
in favor of the young Turk Angelo (Rene 
Millan), whose modest acceptance of his 
new position morphs into stony certainty 
in an eyeblink. Backed by a thick law 
book, he shows pity when he shows jus- 
tice—“for then I pity those I do not 
know’—which means condemning the 
youth Claudio to death for impregnating 
his fiancée. 

As Claudio’s sister, Isabela, Stephanie 
Beatriz, initially conveys a brittle self-con- 
tainment that hints that she isn’t running 
to a religious vocation as much as running 
from something else. She desperately 
needs to have all the answers, which her 
path into the convent promises. She lis- 
tens expressionless to Lucio’s news of her 
brother’s imprisonment, and her “For 
what?” implies “What is it this time?” She 
braces for the disruption that will blow her 
recently achieved security apart. 

As she opposes Angelo’s legalistic per- 
spective with an appeal to mercy and em- 
pathy, her arguments heat with eloquence, 
and Angelo’s tight control comes unlaced. 
He demands Isabela’s chastity in exchange 


for Claudio’s life, and his threats increase in 
nastiness when she refuses. When she real- 
izes that no one will believe her if she ex- 
poses Angelo, and that her own brother 
would condemn her to “die forever” in order 
to save himself, Beatriz’s tearful outrage 
takes on the ferocity of a metaphysical cri- 
sis. We are moments from intermission, and 
the comic spirit is in serious jeopardy. 

Reenter the spritely, disguised Duke 
with his bed trick and a pack of Marlboros. 
With the suddenness of a deus ex machina, 
Isabela expertly accepts and puffs a ciga- 
rette-further hint of a challenged back- 
story—then sets aside the emotion of tragic 
victimhood in order to work on devising a 
plot to snare the villain. 

Meanwhile ironic shadows begin to ac- 
cumulate around passionate feeling else- 
where. Mariana, Angelo’s jilted fiancée, 
writhes on the floor of a mental ward, her 
wrists bandaged, and torments herself with 
song of romantic yearning. Later Angelo 
will seem similarly to tip into self-drama, 
felled by guilt and self-hatred as he antici- 
pates the Duke’s return to Vienna. We’d 
rather not imagine the married life in their 
future. 

Instead we’re invited to watch the 
Duke’s isolation be gradually penetrated by 
Isabela, whose moral righteousness melts 
into pained vulnerability then matures into 
humane good sense. When the Duke inter- 
rupts her reunion with her brother only to 
be greeted by their withering stares, he gets 
it! There are other lives out there, just as 
real as his. Emotionally tuned-in at last, he 
holds off on pressing his marriage proposal 
until the siblings’ moment is complete. 

As for the question of Isabela’s accept- 
ance, Rauch’s answer is brilliant, and ex- 
plains many of his choices throughout the 
play. Here’s a hint. 


BREAKING NEWS: Duchess of Vienna, nee 
Isabela Morales, becomes first woman elected 
to position of city mayor, running on a plat- 
form of judicial reform and equal opportunity. 
To find out how this veritable urban legend 
got her voice, go see Measure for Measure in 
the Bowmer Theatre until November 6. 


Playwright Molly Tinsley taught literature at 
the Naval Academy for twenty years. Her 
latest book, Satan's Chamber (Fuze Pub- 
lishing) is a spy thriller featuring a female 
protagonist. 


Tuned In From p. 5 


thorizing the Foundation’s design and con- 
struction of a new JPR home on the campus. 

Designing a new home posed a challenge. 
For decades, JPR has been more than just the 
“R” in radio. We publish a monthly magazine 
which our members report as useful (and 
whose costs are covered from display adver- 
tising). We’ve periodically done some publish- 
ing involving our programming or other allied 
interests. In 1995, the Foundation purchased 
an Internet Service Provider, which we re- 
named JEFFNET, out of the belief that radio 
and the Internet would eventually become in- 
tertwined (as has proven the case). We wanted 
to be able to control our own destiny in that 
new sphere and owning JEFFNET gave us the 
ability to do so. Additionally, JEFFNET’s op- 
erations have contributed between $70,000 
and $100,000 per year toward radio’s opera- 
tions in the ensuing years. As part of an earlier 
contemplated move on campus, to a facility 
that offered considerably more space than 
radio itself needed, the idea of creating a 
media interpretive center, the Western States 
Museum of Broadcasting developed. Others 
seemed to find value in that concept. Exam- 
ples of the museum’s holdings include the 
2002 donation by Chevron-Texaco of New 
York’s Metropolitan Opera Radio Network 
archives, the 2007 donation of the last surviv- 
ing pipe organ in the nation from a network 
radio production center (NBC, San Francisco), 
the papers of former CBS News president 
William J. Leonard, the KMED Radio tran- 
scription library from the 1940s, archival ma- 
terials for two of Portland’s oldest radio 
stations dating back to the 1920s and the orig- 
inal Associated Press teletype wire copy from 
November 22, 1963 - typed out on the AP 
teleprinter at a Rochester, Minnesota radio sta- 
tion — describing daylong coverage of the as- 
sassination of President John F. Kennedy. 

Thus, following the 2003 agreement be- 
tween SOU and the JPR Foundation, a de- 
sign committee developed plans for a new 
JPR building on campus which included JPR 
studios, the museum and a small auditorium 
and a café. 

Things changed, however, following the 
completion of those designs. The recession 
caused foundation philanthropic giving to 
significantly decline and the climate for ini- 
tially contemplated federal assistance did as 
well. Given the cost of new construction of 


the facility which had been designed, bring- 
ing that project to fruition proved unattain- 
able in the economic climate that we faced. 

Just what is JPR? I am pretty clear that 
we busted through the limitation of the “R” 
in our name a long time ago. Indeed, Na- 
tional Public Radio ceased calling itself by 
that name two years ago because it, also, 
was struggling with the fact that it was op- 
erating well-outside the traditional bound- 
aries of radio; it just became NPR. While we 
interchangeably use Jefferson Public Radio 
and JPR, this organization has been more 
than radio for decades. 

If you live in Redding, you’re probably 
well-aware of JPR’s leadership in restoring 
the Cascade Theatre and returning it to pro- 
ductive use as a performing arts venue. The 
Cascade not only helped revitalize downtown 
Redding and has immeasurably added to the 
community’ cultural life, it also has signifi- 
cantly assisted in supporting our radio op- 
erations, because of services that radio 
provides to the Cascade. Especially during 
the recession, JPR listeners across the region 
can thank the Cascade relationship for help- 
ing to keep programs you enjoy on the air. 

There’s an important point here. JPR is 
in the content business. Period. We have re- 
jected business opportunities that might 
have been profitable but which weren’t as- 
sociated with our content goals. Thus, we 
program radio. We program the Cascade. 
We program the Jefferson Monthly. We 
book acts, ranging from Moscow’s Helikon 
Opera to Bonnie Raitt, at the Cascade The- 
atre. The café (which would be operated by 
a concessionaire) in a new facility would also 
be a “programmed” place. The Jefferson Ex- 
change would originate from that space on 
a regular basis. Authors, interview subjects 
and musicians who appear live in our studio 
would have the opportunity to meet with 
café patrons. A small auditorium would 
allow us to originate programming to live 
audiences (getting more than 4 musicians 
into our only studio in which they can per- 
form is impossible not to mention an audi- 
ence). The Jefferson Exchange would be 
broadcast from there for topics of greater 
public interest. Just like we do at the Cas- 
cade, we would occasionally show film and 
present offerings such as our current series 
of San Francisco Opera HD performances. 
The Museum wouldn’t be a hardware ware- 
house. It would be a place to tell stories 
about how electronic media have shaped 
our society and will continue to do so. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 13 
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® 


Proudly sponsored by 
participating State Farm agents 


Nightly on JPR’s 
Classics & News 
Service 


If you’re particular about the music 
you-listen to, you should handle your 
selection of radio stations carefully. 


Join us each weekday morning 

from 7am to noon, and each weekday 
afternoon from noon to 4pm for a 
fresh approach to the greatest hits of 
the last eight centuries. 


CLASSICS & NEWS 


KSOR - KSRS - KNYR - KSRG 
KOOZ - KLMF --KNHT - KLDD 
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The Social Revolution 


e didn’t know if anybody would 

show: three, three hundred, three 

thousand. God forbid, no one 
showed. In the morning hours of January 
25, 2011, Ahmed Maher, the co-founder of 
the April 6th Youth Movement, waited on 
the balcony of a building down one of the 
many side streets that feed into Cairo’s 
Tahrir Square. 

A 20-something civil engineer who has 
been described as being “painfully quiet,” 
Maher had organized the textile workers’ 
strike three years earlier on April 6, 2008. 
He had used Facebook and YouTube to get 
the message out and organize tens of thou- 
sands of participants. The protests of April 
6 had ended in failure with 4 protesters 
dead and more than 400 others arrested 
by Egyptian security forces—including 
Maher himself. 

Maher had been interrogated and 
beaten. The police wanted the password to 
the April 6th Movement’s Facebook page. 
He tried to explain that there was no pass- 
word, but to no avail. His interrogators 
were old-school thugs and knew nothing 
about how these new social media tools 
worked. They beat Maher with truncheon 
blows to his head and face, but mostly 
across his back until it was purple and 
blue. Maher had to make up a password to 
convince them to stop and finally release 
him. 

Fresh out of the darkness of the police 
station, Maher had a colleague take pho- 
tos of his wounded body that he then 
posted on his blog. The number of mem- 
bers on the April 6th Facebook page 
swelled and Maher and others began plan- 
ning and preparing for a revolution. 

Now, three years later, Maher waited 
on the balcony to see if anyone would 
show up for the January 25th revolution 
he had organized on Facebook and broad- 
cast via Twitter and YouTube to hundreds 
of thousands of followers. When he heard 
the first chants of protesters in the dis- 
tance making their way toward Tahrir 


Square, he was probably both excited and 
scared for he knew first-hand from the 
failed anti-government protests in 2008 
that this could all turn quite ugly, that peo- 
ple could and most likely would die on this 
day. Whatever mixture of fear and excite- 
ment he felt at that moment, he probably 
couldn’t conceive of the fact that his ef- 
forts would be the spark that ignited the 
revolution that would bring down Hosni 
Mubarak, Egypt’s authoritarian leader for 
the past 30 years. 

In the days following Mubarak’s 
ouster, much has been made about the 
role social media tools such as Facebook, 
Twitter, and YouTube played in the suc- 
cess of toppling the regime. Some have 
gone as far as to call it the “Facebook Rev- 
olution” or the “Twitter Revolution.” One 
young Egyptian father went as far as to 
name his first-born daughter “Facebook.” 

To say that social media is now part of 
the revolution toolkit is fair. But to call a 
revolution a “Facebook Revolution” or a 
“Twitter Revolution” is inaccurate and as- 
cribes way too much credit to the role that 
social media tools have played in the re- 
cent revolutions we’ve witnessed. It’s like 
proclaiming that a hammer built a house. 
A hammer is a useful tool for building a 
house, but in the end, it’s the hammer- 
wielding human that does it. 

“It’s too simple to say that what hap- 
pened in Tunisia and Egypt happened be- 
cause of Facebook,” wrote Fareed Zakaria 
in a recent article for TIME magazine. 

Indeed, the concept of a Facebook or a 
Twitter “revolution” takes on the absurd 
when put in a historical context. The Amer- 
ican Revolution did not need them. The 
civil-rights movement that transformed 
race relations in the U.S. did not need 
them. (Martin Luther King, Jr. did not 
tweet or post Facebook updates from 
Birmingham Jail. He wrote a letter.) Mao 
didn’t need them for the Great Leap For- 
ward. Khomeini didn’t depose and exile 
the Shah of Iran by setting up a Facebook 


page to organize massive protests in Tehran. 
The protests and political activism that led 
to the fall of the Berlin Wall did not need 
them. The revolution to end apartheid in 
South Africa did not need them. And al- 
though they used social media tools, the 
Egyptians did not need them either. 

The Egyptian revolution was not made 
possible because of Facebook or Twitter or 
the entire Internet for that matter. It was 
made possible by the Egyptian people. 

“We keep hearing that this is a revolu- 
tion being organized on Twitter and Face- 
book,” said political activist George 
Galloway at a rally in London, “while 40 mil- 
lion Egyptians don’t have bread, never mind 
mobile phones or computers!” 

Three days into the revolution, the 
Mubarak government completely cut off the 
Internet, perhaps hoping that they would 
cut off the digital head of the erupting rev- 
olution. Egypt’s Internet access went dark 
for 5 days. It didn’t matter. Cutting off the 
Internet seemed to galvanize the protesters 
and the revolution gained momentum. In 
the absence of Facebook, people communi- 
cated, organized, and mobilized the old fash- 
ioned way: face-to-face. 

“People with a grievance will always find 
ways to communicate with each other,” 
wrote Malcolm Gladwell in The New Yorker 
during the first weeks of the Egyptian revo- 
lution. “How they choose to do it is less in- 
teresting, in the end, than why they were 
driven to do it in the first place.” 

The people of Egypt were driven by 30 
years of a corrupt and oppressive govern- 
ment. They were driven by the need to re- 
gain their dignity and a strong desire to live 
in a free country. 

Ahmed Maher knows that the social 
media tools he used to help organize 
protests in Egypt were not the gears that 
propelled the revolution forward. He knows 
where the power to accomplish such feats 
against seemingly impossible odds really 
comes from. 

“The most important thing is that the 
people have awoken,” said Maher in an in- 
terview with PBS’s FRONTLINE. “They re- 
alized their own power.” 


Scott Dewing is a technologist, teacher, and 
writer. He lived and worked in Cairo from 
1993-94. He lives with his family on a low- 
tech farm in the State of Jefferson. Archives 
of his columns and other postings can be 
found at: blog.insidethebox.org 
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In short, it’s all about programming - 
and all of the pieces of the JPR puzzle are 
related to, and help support, our central 
radio operations, which as the evolving 
media economic unfolds is likely to be in- 
creasingly more difficult to keep economi- 
cally stable without these ancillary revenues. 

The Holly Theatre Restoration Project was 
just the latest extension of that vision - one 
which we believe will operate in a very cost-ef- 
fective manner in association with the Cascade, 
will strengthen Jackson County’s cultural life 
- with no injury to existing activities - and will 
help support our radio operations. 

The warehouse building so generously 
donated by Bruce Larson is large enough to 
contain our vision for what JPR is and can 
become and it can be accomplished at 25% 
of the cost of new construction. His contri- 
bution will stand in the future as a pillar of 
JPR’s development. 

The funds pledged by our members are 
not being used for either the acquisition or 
operation of the Holly Theatre or for the re- 
modeling of the donated warehouse. Those 
funds are used solely for the radio pro- 
gramming you pledge to support. We will 
launch a capital campaign to support the 
costs of this new initiative and will be seek- 
ing major support from foundations, busi- 
ness and, at the appropriate time, 
individuals like yourself who would like to 
help build the JPR of the future. 

For the moment, we’re catching our 
breath - and looking forward to the future. 
It’s a warehouse now. It will eventually ring 
with the sights and sounds of JPR. 


Ronald Kramer, Executive Director 


JPR relies on listener support as 
our primary source of funding. 
Support from new and returning 
donors enables us to continue 
broadcasting the programs you love. 
Basic membership begins at $45. 
You will receive 12 months of the 
Jefferson Monthly and you will also 
know you have done your part to 
help support public radio in the 
State of Jefferson. 


Please fill out the form below 
and mail it to: 


Jefferson Public Radio 
attn: Membership 
1250 Siskiyou Blvd 
Ashland, OR 97520 


Enclosed is my gift for $ 


The JPR services I enjoy are: 
__ Classics & News 
__ Rhythm & News 


__ News & Information 


Name 


Organziation 


Address 


City 


State / Zip 


Phone 


Email 
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As It Was: Stories from the 
History of Southern Oregon 


and Northern California 
By CAROL BARRETT 


JPR’s original radio series 
As It Was, hosted by the 


late Hank Henry, is now 


a book. 


We've collected the 


stories from the original 
As It Was series in this 
new book, illustrated 
with almost 100 
historical photographs. 


Send check or money order for 
$19.95 + $3.99 shipping and 
handling ($23.94 total) per copy. 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE 


PHONE 


or bill to my credit card: 


Make checks payable to: Jefferson Public Radio 


VISA 


Mastercard 


American Express 


CARD NO. 


Discover 


EXP. 


Send completed form to: 


As It Was / Jefferson Public Radio, 
1250 Siskiyou Blvd., Ashland, OR 97520 


AMOUNT: $22.45 


Cindy Degroft 


Recordings 


Unexpected Picks 


henever I start writing one of these 

columns, I try to think of the 

recordings that have most inspired, 
moved, or surprised me. Often there are 
many different ones I hope music fans will 
discover and enjoy as much as I do. Usually 
there are some familiar names, however this 
time most of my choices are more on the ob- 
scure end of the musical spectrum. 

The collaboration of Corinne West & 
Kelly Joe Phelps called 
Magnetic Skyline, offers a 
handful of tunes featuring 
Kelly Joe’s unique finger- 
style approach to guitar, 
just right for the nice, tight 
fit of their two voices. I 
truly hope they do more 
music together. 

Malcolm Holcombe’s 
new one is titled To Drink 
the Rain, and is one of his best efforts in my 
opinion. His gritty soulful way of singing 
lends an authenticity to his song writing, a 
rare thing in today’s mass market approach 
to music. Malcolm has a rootsy/ blues style 
of playing, and on this one, has dressed it 
up a bit more with help from Luke Bulla’s 
great touch on the fiddle and Jared Tyler on 
dobro and slide. Holcombe’s singing voice 
and style are not going to please every ear, 
and you may well wonder at my endorse- 
ment. Malcolm Holcombe’s music touches 
my heart, resonating in the way some of us 
respond to bagpipes, way down in our 
bones. 

I’m always pleased when there is some- 
thing new from the Canadian trio, The 
Wailin’ Jennys. Their latest release Bright 
Morning Stars is another solid collection of 
original tunes, delivered in the Jenny’s 
warm, three part harmonies. I don’t ever 
tire of hearing the new ideas and creative 
direction they’re taking us; it’s a lovely ride. 

Recorded in Portland with friends and 
local players, Tony Furtado’s fifteenth CD is 
Golden. A good name for a great collection 
of new originals, it jumps off with an amaz- 


ee 


Malcolm Holcombe’s 
music touches my heart, 
resonating in the way 


some of us respond to 
bagpipes, way down in 
our bones. 


ing rocker, “Toe the Line.” From his young 
days as a banjo prodigy, and many miles and 
years on the tour, Tony has been constantly 
growing his art, staying open minded to a 
variety of influences. You'll hear many fla- 
vors and styles on this one, brilliantly played 
and interesting from start to finish. One re- 
viewer mentioned that Tony Furtado is get- 
ting harder to pigeonhole into a particular 
genre. Maybe I just like going against the 
tide; or maybe it’s that I 
don’t like the music indus- 
try’s insistence that artists 
must fit neatly into a cate- 
gories. I love it when a 
player/singer/writer is al- 
lowed the time and space 
to let his music take him 
where it will. 

I hope you were able to 
hear Eden Brent perform 
at last year’s Rogue Valley Blues Festival. 
She has a great voice, fun energy, charm 
and style. In September she released an EP 
recorded in New Orleans, Ain’t Got No Trou- 
bles which includes eight originals, and fea- 
tures her doing a sweet cover of Will 
Kimbrough’s tune “Goodnight Moon.” Her 
tune, “Leave Me Alone” is a classic heart- 
breaker. I also loved “Blues All Over Me.” If 
you’re a blues fan I would give this one a lis- 
ten. I also must tip my hat to Gregg Allman’s 
Low Country Blues, produced by T-Bone 
Burnett. 

A friend asked if I had heard of Rachelle 
Farrell, whom he and his wife discovered 
years ago, and is still a favorite for them. I 
went home, found an online video, a concert 
performance of the song “I Can Explain.” I 
watched and listened a couple of times and 
was completely mesmerized. The friend 
loaned me his favorite CD, Rachelle’s 1992 
self titled release, a soulful, romantic, jazz 
influenced rhythm and blues, exquisitely de- 
livered with a voice that spans over six oc- 
taves and will knock your socks off. Those 
of you who know the kind of music I feature 
on JPR’s Sunday evening Folk Show will 


likely be surprised by this recommenda- 
tion from me. I can only say that she is 
incredible and it’s good for us to keep ex- 
ploring new directions. Rachelle sells 
out concerts all over the world, choosing 
her path, outside of mainstream. 

While listening to her album I 
started thinking about some of the other 
brilliant and beautiful voices; some well 
known, some gone too soon, some that 
should be heard by more of us. Minnie 
Riperton, Eva Cassidy, Mahalia Jackson, 
Maura O’ Connell, Martin Sexton, Ser- 
ena Ryder, Jonell Mosser, Molly O’Brien, 
Laura Love & Ruthie Foster, Sam Cooke 
and Aretha, Ella, Billie Holiday, k.d. Lang 
& Patsy. And then there is Adele, the 
soulful-beyond-her-years RGB artist from 
Britain. Check out her eagerly awaited 
sophomore album, 21. Each of these 
artists is uniquely gifted and has the 
power to transport us out of our ordi- 
nary days. 

Out a couple of years ago, but wor- 
thy of more attention, is Bela Fleck’s 
project, searching for the roots of the 
banjo in Africa, Throw Down Your Heart. 
He traveled through several countries, 
meeting and sharing music with local 
players and singers. The humility and 
grace and musical spirit that Bela Fleck 
brings to the world is evident in this 
heart warming film and CD. 

I’m grateful for the connections and 
immediacy the internet provides for con- 
necting with one another and sharing 
music. People everywhere are facing chal- 
lenges, unequaled in our past. For me 
music is the prayer we all share. 


Cindy Degroft hosts the Folk Show heard 
at 6pm on Sundays on JPR’s Rhythm & 
News Service and online at www.ijpr.org. 


r. ~ Your Legacy & 


- 


* Public Radio... 


5 o much has changed in the 42 years 
since Jefferson Public Radio first 
began. In many ways, public radio has 
grown up. What was once a 
struggling—almost experimental— 
operation has become a permanent and 
positive presence in the lives of so many 
in Southern Oregon and Northern 
California and across the nation. 


We continue to seek and depend on 
regular membership contributions from 
supporters, especially new generations 
of listeners. But in the long run our 
future will depend, more and more, on 
special gifts from long-time friends who 
want to help Jefferson Public Radio 
become stronger and more stable. 


One of the many ways that friends 

can choose to express their deep 
commitment to public radio here in 
our region is by supporting Jefferson 
Public Radio in their will or trust. This 
is a way to make a lasting contribution 
without affecting your current financial 
security and freedom. 


To support Jefferson Public Radio in 
your will or trust consult your attorney 
or personal advisor. The legal 
description of our organization is: 

“The JPR Foundation, Inc., 

an Oregon non-profit tax- 

exempt corporation located 

in Ashland, Oregon.” 


If you would like more 
information about making a 
bequest to Jefferson Public 
Radio call Paul Westhelle 
at 541-552-6301. 
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This big red caboose is an historical walk-thru museum that teaches visitors about railroading in the 
Rogue Valley over the past 150 years. It is an accurately refurbished “crummy” (caboose) outfitted 


for the train’s crew. 


When 33-year-old Wendy Davis of Tal- 
ent, Oregon had her son Henry’s second 
birthday at the Railroad Park it was a huge 
success. The conductors normally only doa 
handful of rides per party but the Davis’s 
guests rode the trains seven times that day 
because Henry kept asking for more. 

“When we were leaving my two-year-old 
said to the conductor ‘Thanks for the ride,” 
Davis remembers. “The burly man said 
‘Wow, I’m going to remember this kid for- 
ever,’ and I said ‘because he’s the bossiest 
two-year-old you ever met?’ and he said ‘No, 
I’ve never met a two-year-old who could talk 
so well and was so crazy about trains!” 

Henry is so crazy about trains that he 
sleeps with them at night. “He also likes 
them to get nursed before he nurses,” Davis 
says. Though the entire floor space in their 
living room is often covered with a railway 
system, the Davis family goes to the train 
park at least once, and often twice, a month. 

Henry’s not the only toddler obsessed 
with trains. Many parents with small chil- 
dren, especially boys, report that their kids 
adore trains. Angeline Chew Longshore’s 3- 
year-old son has been in love with trains 
since he was just a year and a half old, lin- 
ing up toys to make pretend trains and 
imagining household items are trains. Long- 
shore, 45, sings train songs with her son 
and pushed him in the laundry basket with 
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the clothes from the dryer making train 
sounds until he got too heavy. For his sec- 
ond birthday she made a cake with a three 
dimensional sugar cookie train on a choco- 
late track, which he liked so much he talked 
about it for an entire year afterwards. For 
his third birthday Longshore’s husband 
made train engines out of 
cardboard boxes and the 
kids did train races. 

“I think trains are fas- 
cinating to kids because 
they are a specific, recog- 
nizable shape associated 
with interesting sounds 
which every adult imitates 
in the same way,” Long- 
shore says. “They’re inter- 
esting to watch—with the 
steam coming out of the 
stack and the wheels turning seemingly 
rhythmically to the chug-chug sound (almost 
like a dance to music). Trains carry things— 
people, coal, freight—which I think fasci- 
nates children even more. And the fact that 
they don’t travel on the road, but rather on 
a track, is another attractive aspect to chil- 
dren.” 

Ashland children’s librarian, Perii Owen, 
who has been helping children find books 
about trains and other subjects for almost 
fifteen years, agrees. “Certain little boys, 
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As much as the park 
makes an impression on 
young train enthusiasts, 

the dedicated staff of 


volunteers also remember 


the children who smile 
under their watch. 


from the age of three to about seven or 
eight, are the group that really loves trains,” 
Owen says. 

“They like the mythology about a train,” 
Owen continues. “The idea of a conductor 
swinging a lamp saying ‘All aboard!’ And 
they like the idea of people carrying their 
suitcases and going on a trip.” 

Owen thinks trains open up children’s 
imaginations, especially boys’: “The train 
represents a lot of things that boys espe- 
cially like: the adventure, the mystery, the 
sheer size and feel of the trains, the vibra- 
tion. As much as anything it’s the experien- 
tial aspect of a train. If kids have been on 
one, they’re thrilled. And if they’ve never 
ridden a train, they know they want to!” 

Though vivid in today’s children’s imag- 
inations, trains are actually a relatively new 
invention. In the early 19th century people 
in the newly formed United States used 
ships, horse- or mule-drawn barges on 
canals, and wagons to transport people and 
goods from place to place. It wasn’t until the 
late 1830s and early 1840s that railroads 
started being integrated into the American 
way of life. 

One of the first recognized public rail- 
roads in the United States was the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad, 
which was built in 1827 
and grew rapidly. In- 
vestors and the public saw 
that the trains were an ef- 
ficient and relatively com- 
fortable way to transport 
people and move cargo 
and the public railroad 
system expanded quickly. 

Rail travel reached its 
pinnacle in 1920 but de- 
creased sharply in the sec- 
ond half of the twentieth century, as cars 
and later airplane travel became more pop- 
ular in America. Some train enthusiasts be- 
lieve that concerns about global warming, 
government incentives, and economic de- 
mand will lead to a resurgence of interest in 
train travel in the twenty-first century. 

The City of Medford owns the railroad 
park but there are five clubs, made up of all 
volunteers, who run the park and welcome 
visitors: The Southern Oregon Chapter of 
the National Railway Historical Society, the 


Southern Oregon Live Steamers Club, the 
Morse Telegraph Club, the Southwest Ore- 
gon Large Scale Trains, and the Rogue Val- 
ley Model Railroad Club. 

In addition to the train rides, there are 
lots of other things to visit at the park. At 
the telegraph offices throughout the park 
you can write out a message for one of the 
volunteer telegraphers to send. You then 
pick up the souvenir message on Western 
Union paper at another station at the park. 
You can also send a 15-word telegraph any- 
where in the United States and even to 
some telegraph offices overseas. Stark sends 
a telegraph to his wife every Mother’s Day. 
There’s also the 101-year-old caboose that 
has been converted into a visitor center. Be- 
fore you enter ring the antique bell that was 
recovered off a steam locomotive and do- 
nated by an Ashland brother and sister who 
inherited it from their uncle (Donations of 
$1.00 are requested for bell ringing). 

Inside the caboose are displays and ar- 
tifacts, including an Old Southern Pacific 
oil-burning lantern and a keystone railroad 
tool grinder. 

“My husband’s a train buff,” said Grants 
Pass resident Carolyn Kohn, who was en- 
joying the displays in the mini museum dur- 
ing one opening day five years ago. “He 
loves anything with engines.” Although the 
Kohns’ children were already grown (27 and 
29 at the time), Kohn, a community advo- 
cate, and her husband, a pediatrician, were 
eager to attend opening day without them. 

Recent improvements to the park in- 
clude a shaded platform that can accommo- 
date 125 waiting passengers to ride the 
train (before it was built, eager riders had to 
wait in the hot sun) and a Thomas the Tank 
Engine outdoor garden. Dick Stark’s model 
railroad club is building a replica of a train 
that was to go from Medford to Klamath 
Falls. Each miniature tree—there will be 
9,000 in all—is being made by hand. Stark 
says the club has been working on the 
model for four years and plans to be done in 
another two years. If you want to take a 
look, club members run the trains inside an 
air-conditioned building near the parking 
lot. Each locomotive has a sound system so 
it sounds like a real train. Though it’s still a 
work in progress, it’s a model train lover’s 
dream come true. 
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“When I first started here all people 
could do was look [at the life-sized trains] 
from the outside,” says Tony Johnson. “Now 
there are two full-sized cabooses that peo- 
ple go into, a flanger that’s basically a rail- 
road snowplow that was used to clear snow 
between the rails, and then we have a hop- 
per car from 1899 that was used locally. But 
you can’t go inside the hopper car.” 

Another museum, the Mack Walsh Mu- 
seum, will open this season. Johnson’s quick 
to point out that it will be in an air condi- 
tioned building as well, and will include 
lanterns, archival photographs, and time ta- 
bles, as well as a telegraph office. The dis- 
plays will rotate every month so visitors will 
have something new to see each time they 
come. Other projects include adding more 
track to the hand-car motor car ride, adding 
another loop to the live steamer track to go 
around the entire garden railway, and even- 


; ‘wa Meticulously crafted and 
: : a lovingly maintained, each 
: Hil garden scale exhibit has 

i ay 


a life of its own. 


tually running Thomas the Tank miniature 
train rides for small children only (sorry 
grown-ups.) 

The park is free family-friendly fun at its 
best. If you’re only planning to come for an 
hour, you’ll end up staying all day. 

“Mommy, can we come back tomorrow?” 
a seven-year-old tow-headed boy asks eagerly 
as he and his sisters are leaving. 

“Two weeks from Sunday,” his mom 
promises, handing the boy a five dollar bill 
to drop in one of the jars on the way out. 


Jennifer Margulis is a travel, culture, and 
parenting writer. She’s also a contributing 
editor at Mothering magazine where she 
writes the popular on-line column, “Moth- 
ering Outside the Lines.” Read more about 
her at www.jennifermargulis.net 


GREAT BOOKS ABOUT TRAINS FOR ALL AGES 


The Little Engine That Could-The classic story of a little train that needs to deliver toys and candy to chil- 
dren over the mountain. When big, shiny engines refuse to help, rescue comes in the form of a determined 
little engine who says, “| think | can,” and agrees to try. Can the little engine make it up the hill? (Ages 2-7) 


Claude Monet: The Painter Who Stopped The Trains—Inspired by his young son’s love of trains, the great 
French impressionist paints steam engines arriving at Paris's Gare Saint Lazare. (Ages 5-10) 


Murder on the Orient Express—Agatha Christie's tricky whodunit and a classic Hercule Poirot novel, which 
takes place in the claustrophobic setting of a moving train. (Adult) 


Strangers on a Train—Patricia Highsmith’s first novel, written in 1950, tells the chilling story of two men who 
meet on a train ... and the murder that follows when they reveal too much of their personal lives to each 


other. (Adult) 
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Nature 
Notes 


SAMPLER 


Whether describing the shenanigans 
of microscopic water bears, or the 
grandeur of a breaching Orca, Dr. 
Frank Lang’s weekly radio feature 
Nature Notes has informed and 
delighted JPR listeners for over a 
decade. 


Over 100 of Dr. Lang’s 

commentaries on the incredibly 
diverse environment of our region 
have been collected in this book. 
Perfect for browsing or to accompany 
your next nature outing in the State 
of Jefferson! 


Order A Nature Notes Sampler for 
$20.94 postpaid. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE 


PHONE 


Make checks payable to: Jefferson Public Radio 
or bill to my credit card: 1. VISA Mastercard 
American Express Discover 


CARD NO. 


EXP. AMOUNT: $19.45 


Send completed form to: 
Nature Notes/Jefferson Public Radio, 
1250 Siskiyou Blvd., Ashland, OR 97520 
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Frank Lang 


Artemisia 


any listeners know Artemisia as 

sagebrush, an aromatic shrub 

found in the Intermountain West. 
It is the source of considerable Wild West 
nostalgia: 


Have you wandered in the 
wilderness, the sagebrush 
desolation, 

The bunch-grass levels where the 
cattle graze? 

Have you whistled bits of rag-time 
at the end of all creation, 

And learned to know the desert’s 
little ways? 

Have you camped upon the foothills, 
have you galloped o’er the 
ranges, 

Have you roamed the arid sun-lands 
through and through? 

Have you chummed up with the 
mesa? Do you know its moods 
and changes? 

Then listen to the Wild — it’s 
calling you. 

— Robert Service (1907) 


Sagebrush 


Nature {lotes 


Don’t confuse sagebrush with the true 
sages. Salvia, in the mint family, another 
source of wild west nostalgia, as in Riders 
of the Purple Sage. Salvias are also the 
source of a culinary herb used in cooking: 
flavoring turkey stuffing and a host of 
meats, omelets, soups, stews, and Italian 
dishes like saltimbacco, and osso bucco. 
Salvia is from the Latin word for “healthy.” 

Native Americans used sagebrush bark 
in a number of ways: to weave into cloth, 
make sandals, insulate moccasins, and as 
fire-starting tinder. Twigs were used as 
friction drills for fire starting and stems 
and branches other tools. 

As you might suspect, sagebrush 
aroma led to its use in medicine. Once 
smelled, sagebrush is not soon forgotten. 
Natives from tribes scattered all over the 
west used sagebrush for a startling array 
of cures, from skin problems to innard ali- 
ments. 

Not all Artemisia species are shrubby. 
Many are herbaceous and equally aro- 
matic. One, Artemisia douglasii, grows in 
abundance along the irrigation ditch 


Artemisia absinthium 


where Rupert and I take our daily walks. 
Waist high stems with gray-green, make 
that sage-green leaves, line the trail. Crush 
a leaf and take a sniff and there is that dis- 
tinctive smell. 

As you might suspect, different cul- 
tures from around the world use 
Artemisias for cures and more. One par- 
ticular species, Artemisia absinthium, also 
known as wormwood, has gained some no- 
toriety. Wormwood extract, along with 
anise, fennel and several other herbs, is fla- 
voring for the bitter alcoholic beverage Ab- 
sinthe. The plant has a long medical 
history for the treatment of intestinal 
worms, hence its common name, worm- 


66 


Van Gogh was rumored to have been 


high on Absinthe when he got the 
impulse to whack his earlobe off. 


wood. Absinthe is an aperitif that can 
knock your socks off. 

It was quite the thing in France to sip 
the drink after a preparation ritual using a 
special glass, fancy spoon, sugar cube and 
water. The clear green liquid turns milky. 
This did not prevent drinkers from seeing 
little green fairies flitting about when they 
over-imbibed, which apparently was often, 
according to those who wanted it out- 
lawed, which apparently included the wine 
industry. France and most other countries 
outlawed it by 1915, notorious because of 
its presumed addictive and hallucinatory 
properties caused by thujone. The drink 
was a favorite of the intelligentsia and 
artists in 19th and early 20th Centuries. 
Van Gogh was rumored to have been high 
on Absinthe when he got the impulse to 
whack his earlobe off. 

The United States outlawed the drink 
in 1912. Recently it became legal again. In 
the United States, it is a legal beverage 
only if made with Artemisia abrotanum, 
southernwood, with much less thujone. 
More than 10 parts per million is against 
the law. Alcohol content varies from 60 to 
80 percent, not that that had any effect on 
Vincent. Poor man could have just been 
drunk. 


Dr. Frank Lang is Professor Emeritus of 
Biology at Southern Oregon University. 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


De SERVICES 


For a more productive garden have your 
soil tested. $18.50 will save much frus- 
tration and disappointment. Rogue Val- 
ley Soil Testing. 808 SW Isham St. 
Grants Pass 97526. www.rogueval- 
leysoil.com (541) 955-9547. 


PACIFIC BUILDERS RESOURCE - Of- 
fers energy efficient green building & 

construction alternatives & assists in de- 
signing, creating & supplying key materi- 


Jefferson Monthly 
Classified Ad Order 


Property/Real Estate 


Category: 
PLEASE (for rent, for sale) 
CHECK Goods (for rent, 


for sale, wanted) 
Services 


Copy (not to exceed 35 words — phone number 
counts as 1 — please print clearly or type.) 


YOUR NAME/BUSINESS 


ADDRESS 


DAYTIME PHONE 


Payment enclosed:$20 
Number of issues: 
Total: 


pease aeeeae Sees ee eee eae see et 


est Coast 
Live 


als for building projects including energy 
efficient Structural Insulated Panel 
building system & Insulstone Rock 
Veneers. www.pacific-builders.com 

(541) 973-3538 


<LEOODS 


Solar power for home or ranch. Call 
Wholesale Solar, serving the State of Jef- 
ferson. Retail and wholesale price. (800) 
472-1142 www.wholesalesolar.com. 


! A Jefferson Monthly classified ad can 


help you rent a home, sell a car, or tell 
people about a service you provide. 


Each month approximately 10,500 
people receive the Jefferson Monthly in 
11 counties of Southern Oregon and 
Northern California. 


All ads may contain 35 words or less and cost 
$20 per issue. 


All classified ad orders must be received by 
Jefferson Public Radio no later than the 5th 
of the month preceding the issue in which 
you would like the ad to appear. Ads must be 
pre-paid and sent with the coupon or via email 
to jprinfo@sou.edu - sorry, no classified ads 
can be placed via telephone. JPR reserves the 
right to approve all classified ad copy submit- 
ted for publication - personal ads not ac- 
cepted. 


Jefferson Monthly Classified Ads, 1250 Siskiyou 
Blvd., Ashland, OR 97520. Checks should be 
made payable to the JPR Listeners Guild. Credit 
card payments accepted at 541-552-6301. 


From San Francisco, host 
Sedge Thompson puts together 
this eclectic weekly variety 

show with musicians, writers, 
actors, and lots of surprises. 


Saturdays at 1:00 pm on 


Rhythm 4 News 


and Saturdays at 10am on 


News & Information 
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Poetry 


Rick Barot and Lawson Fusao Inada 


National Poetry Month, inaugurated by the Academy of American Poets in 1996, is held every April in the United States. Literary organizations, 
libraries, schools, and poets around the country celebrate poetry and its vital place in American culture. Thousands of businesses and nonprofit 
organizations participate through readings, festivals, book displays, workshops, and other events. This year Southern Oregon University, Ashland, 
hosts a poetry festival, “Collaboration: Lawson Inada and Friends Poetry Festival 2011.” The public is invited to an opening reception at the Schneider 
Museum of Art, Friday evening, April 15, at 7:00 PM, and for poetry workshops Saturday, April 16. For details see http://www.sou.edu 


Jefferson Monthly honors National Poetry Month with poems by Lawson Fusao Inada, former Oregon Poet Laureate, and Rick Barot, a featured 


speaker at “Collaboration: Lawson Inada and Friends Poetry Festival 2011.” 


Litany 


When any word is called for, say that I am of 
When the tornado forms, that it is the ruinous 
kiss. When the bamboo-green field sways, 
think of tea. When the vines thicken in 

the heat, this is the medusa head consuming 
its own stare. When a man commitedly 

steps to the ledge, this is the daguerreotype’s 
cold glass face. When winter, that is hemlock 
prominent. When mirror or letter or echo, 
these are correspondences. When the snow 

is pink, something has been left motherless. 
When singing, think of articulating silences. 
When stars, history. When the sword-gray, 
fatherly rain, this is J have wandered the earth. 


Rick Barot 


Elegy 


In this rain we are moved to anecdotes. 
That people float candles out to the river. 
That in a field there is the crickets’ grief. 

It could be colder just now but it isn’t. 
Though there are the posters’ missing faces. 
Though a car is upside down, wheel turning. 
The day will only want to keep arriving. 

We will startle for the clothes by the bed. 
For the vein glowing green on the thigh. 
The coffee will come black inside its cup. 
The bread will be made of something clean. 
This will not seem enough and it isn’t: 

The white nouns of the moon, the paper. 
The handkerchief pulled from an empty fist. 


Rick Barot 


Rick Barot was born in the Philippines and grew up in the San Francisco Bay 
Area. His first book of poems, The Darker Fall (Sarabande, 2002) won the 
Kathryn A. Morton Prize in Poetry. This month’s poems are taken from his sec- 
ond book, Want (Sarabande, 2008), and are used with permission. Barot’s poems 
and essays have appeared in numerous publications, including The New England 
Review, The New Republic, Poetry, and The Virginia Review. He lives in Tacoma, 
WA, and teaches both in the Program for Writers at Warren Wilson College and 
at Pacific Lutheran University. 
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She Called Him “James” 


Marianne Moore, before fame, 
matriculated from Bryn Mawr 
to take on a teaching job 

in rural Pennsylvania, 


where, one reckoning day, 
with a student her age, 
she set out for town 

to take in a touring circus. 


The student, a gentleman, 
provided suitable stability 
as they made their way 
over unstable terrain— 
gravel and rocks, ties 
protruding under tracks... 


The circus went its way— 
wild-eyed and raucous— 
but what would make 

a charming portrait 

is just the two of them 
in quiet, sunlit hills, 
proceeding arm-in-arm 
between gleaming rails 
of classic Americana... 


Let’s call it “Carlisle.” 
She called him “James.” 


Lawson Inada 


Writers may submit original poetry for publication in the Jefferson Monthly. 
Send 3-6 poems, a brief bio, and a self-addressed, stamped envelope to: 
Patty and Vince Wixon, 

Jefferson Monthly poetry editors 

126 Church Street, Ashland, OR 97520 


Please allow two to four weeks for reply. 


if 
ee 


Lawson Fusao Inada 


National Poetry 
Month 


National Poetry Month, 
with its commemorative 
Roman numerals, 


proceeds as expected 
with unveilings 

and coverage, 

ribbon cuttings, 
metaphorical parades— 


and in overly 
poetic locales, 
stores run out 

of chips and salsa. 


But in less 

poetic nations, 
they nevertheless 
commemorate 


National Poetry Moment. 


Lawson Inada 


Former Poet Laureate of Oregon, Lawson 
Fusao Inada is an emeritus professor of 
writing at Southern Oregon University in 
Ashland. He is the author of three books 
of poetry: Before the War, Legends from 
Camp, winner of the American Book 
Award, and drawing the line. He is the edi- 
tor of the anthologies only what we could 
carry: The Japanese American Internment 
Experience, and The Big Aiiieeeee!: An An- 
thology of Chinese American and Japanese 


American Literature. As part of “Collabora- 


tion: Lawson Inada and Friends Poetry 
Festival 2011,” on April 15, Lawson Inada 
will perform his poetry with musicians 
Todd Barton and Terry Longshore at 
SOU’s Schneider Museum of Art. 


As tWas 


Stories from the State of Jefferson 


Mr. Lithia Park 


by Nancy J. Bringhurst 


bese Corry left his landscaping position 
at Mount Lassen National Park in 1936 to 
become assistant parks superintendent of 
Ashland, Oregon. He and his wife settled in 
a small house within Lithia Park, where his 
first job was to develop what was mostly 
wilderness beyond the lower duck pond. 
This was during the Depression, when the 
city had no money for a crew. Nevertheless, 
Corry set to work single handedly, until help 
came from Works Progress Administration 
and National Recovery Administration 
crews. As Corry recalled: “We couldn’t af- 
ford tractors. We did it the hard way—by 
hand.” 

He became parks superintendent in 
1937, a job he treasured for 33 years. He 
was remembered as someone who “combed 
the hills for plant specimens, dug holes, 
planted, pruned, created tumbling falls, gen- 
tle rapids, bridges, a nursery, a playground, 
and a zoo.“ 

His dedication was obviously appreci- 
ated. According to David Kerr, a late coun- 
cilman, “The council voted to fund whatever 
Chet Corry needed because he was a man 
of integrity who did his homework.” 

Corry retired in 1969, but continued as 
a consultant until his death in 1989. 

So remember Chester Corry—” Mr. Lithia 
Park”—when you see the older rhododen- 
drons in bloom next spring. 

Source: Kerr, Molly Walker, “Chester Corry: 


‘Mr. Lithia Park’,” Southern Oregon Heritage Today, 
August 2001, Vol. 3, No.8. 


George Nurse, the 
Generous Founder 
of Linkville 
by Alice Mullaly 


n the early 1860s, New Yorker, George 

Nurse, found himself hauling supplies from 
Yreka, California to Fort Klamath, Oregon. 
So he knew the latter area well when in 
1867, Oregon opened its swamplands for 
settlement. Nurse claimed 160 acres along 
the east side of two-mile long Link River 
joining Upper Klamath Lake with Lake 
Ewauna. 

There he established a ferry across the 
Link River. Then Nurse floated lumber 42 
miles down Klamath Lake to build a hotel 
and store. As people moved into the area, he 
gave them lots near his ferry if they would 
build on them. Over the years, Nurse built a 
saloon, harness shop, and the U. S. Land Of- 
fice, which he ran. 

Pack trains from Yreka brought supplies 
to Linkville, and a weekly stage delivered 
mail from Ashland. But it was the Modoc In- 
dian Wars of the 1870s that put Linkville on 
the map. Reporters from the country’s 
biggest newspapers wrote about the fine 
service of their host, George Nurse. And sol- 
diers talked about returning to settle in the 
town. 

Eventually Nurse moved back to Yreka, 
and in 1893 Linkville residents voted to 
change the name of their town to Klamath 
Falls. 

Sources: Donnelly, Robert, “George Nurse, Founder 
of Linkville,” 2003, and Most, Stephen, 

“Putting Nature to Work; Living in Linkville,” 2003, 
The Oregon History Project. See both at 
www.ohs.org/education/oregonhistory/ 

historical records/ 


As It Was is a co-production of Jefferson Public Radio and the Southern Oregon Historical 
Society. The series’ script editor and coordinator is Kernan Turner, whose maternal grand- 
mother arrived in Ashland in 1861 via the Applegate Trail. As Jt Was airs Monday through 
Friday on JPR’s Classics & News service at 9:30am and 1:00pm; on the News & Informa- 
tion service at 9:57am following the Jefferson Exchange. 
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“Gaul aie 


La Traviata: Rogue Opera Celebrates 35 Years 


ounded in 1976 by Dr. J. Ray Tum- 

bleson, a former professor at South- 

ern Oregon University who passed 
away June 2010, Rogue Opera will cele- 
brate its 35th anniversary in 2011. 
Rogue Opera serves six counties in 
Southern Oregon and two in Northern 
California, with a combined population 
of more than 600,000 people. Rogue 
Opera’s mission is “to present high qual- 
ity opera to regional audiences, to train 
young performers, and to direct its re- 
sources into the education and enrich- 
ment of our youth and community.” 
Primary activities currently include one 
main stage production each spring, the 


Celebrating its 35th anniversary 
this spring, Rogue Opera’s presents 


one of the world’s most popular 
operas, La Traviata. 


25-year-old Opera in the Schools and re- 
lated Tickets for Youth programs, a new 
Opera in the Streets program, and spe- 
cial events throughout the year such as 
the “Heritage of Opera” event held at Val- 
ley View Winery this past December. Pro- 
fessional singers from all over the U.S. 
perform with the company, as well as 
local singers and high school and college 
students studying musical performance. 

Celebrating its 35th anniversary, 
Rogue Opera’s full production this spring 
of one of the world’s most popular operas, 
La Traviata, will be performed in the orig- 
inal Italian with English subtitles. Per- 
formances will be at 3 p.m. on Saturday, 
April 23, at the Grants Pass Performing 
Arts Center in Grants Pass; and at the Cra- 
terian Ginger Rogers Theatre on Friday, 


By Pamela Cooper 


will perform with Rogue Opera 
for the first time, and Jacque- 
lynne Fontaine of California, 
who performed the role of Su- 
sanna in Rogue Opera’s 2010 
production of The Marriage of 
Figaro. Tenor James Callon, 
currently with Tulsa Opera, will 
also perform with Rogue Opera 
for the first time in the role of 
Alfredo Germont. Baritone 
Kreshnik Zhabjaku, who sang 
the role of Figaro in The Mar- 
riage of Figaro in 2010, returns 
to perform the role of Alfredo’s 
father, Giorgio Germont. 

Amy Feather recently per- 
formed the roles of Fiordiligi 
from Cosi fan tutte with the 
Champaign-Urbana Symphony, 
and the Countess in Le nozze 
di Figaro with the University of 
Illinois Orchestra. She has per- 
formed with the Boston Lyric 
Opera and previously _per- 
formed the role of Violetta in 
La Traviata, and Donna Anna 
in Don Giovanni with the IIli- 
nois University Opera Program. 
Ms. Feather’s international ex- 
perience includes the roles of 
Micaela in Carmen and Antoni- 
ain Les Contes D’Hoffman with 
the Komische Kammer Oper 
Munchen in Germany. 

Jacquelynne Fontaine has 
performed in recent years with 
Tuscia Opera Festival in Viterbo, 
Italy, Pittsburg Civic Light Opera, 
University of Southern California 
Thornton Opera, as well as 
Rogue Opera. She recently per- 


Amy Feather; Kreshnik 


During the past two sea- 
sons, tenor James Callon has 
sung on the main stage for 
Los Angeles Opera and for 
Tulsa Opera, where he is 
currently a Studio Artist for 
the 2010-11 Season. He has 
also made concert appear- 
ances with Cypress College 
and The Los Angeles Master 
Chorale. Recent engage- 
ments include his debut 
with Tulsa Opera as Gastone 
and as Alfredo-cover in La 
Traviata; the role of Vassal 
in G6étterdimmerung with 
L.A. Opera; a soloist in Schu- 
bert’s Nachthelle for the 
Jacaranda Music Society; 
performance in Beethoven’s 
9th Symphony with Cypress 
College; Mozart’s Requiem 
with L.A. Master Chorale; 
and a debut with L.A. Opera 
as Giuseppe in La Traviata. 

Kreshnik Zhabjaku, a na- 
tive of Albania now living in 
New York, has appeared reg- 
ularly in France, Italy and 
Austria, as a guest soloist 
with the Radio-Television 
Symphonic Orchestra of Al- 
bania, and with the Sym- 
phony Orchestra of the 
Albanian National Opera. 
Mr. Zhabjaku made his com- 
pany début with L’Opéra 
Francais de New York as the 
Grand Priest in Rameau’s 
Castor et Pollux and per- 
formed in Bel Canto at 
Caramoor in 2005 and 2007. 


Zhabjaku; Jacquelynne 
Fontaine; James Callon 


Other cast members in- 
clude Lyndsay Panero as 
Flora, Brianne Cardona as Annina, Erik 
Conolly as Gastone, Daniel Gibbs as 
Baron Douphol, and Steven Gutierrez 
performing two roles - the Marquis D’O- 
bigny and Doctor Grenvil. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 30 


formed with orchestras ranging 
from the Orchestra di Roma del 
Lazio in Italy to numerous symphony orches- 
tras in Southern California. Miss Fontaine re- 
cently won first place at the Burbank 
Philharmonic Hennings-Fischer 2011 Young 
Artists’ Competition, and will perform with the 
Burbank Philharmonic this coming season. 


April 29, at 7:30 p.m. and again on Sun- 
day, May 1 at 3 p.m. Conducting the Rogue 
Opera orchestra will be Samuel McCoy, 
who made his debut with Rogue Opera in 
2010 with The Marriage of Figaro. 

The role of Violetta Valery in La 
Traviata has been double-cast for two so- 
pranos, Amy Feather of Washington, who 
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we 


ALTERNATIVE ENERGY/ 
RESOURCE CONSERVATION 


Sol Coast Companies, LLC 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 266-0877 
www:solcoast.com 


True South Solar, Inc. 
(541) 842-0020 - www.truesouthsolar.inc 


ARCHITECTURE, CONSTRUCTION 


& PLANNING 


Hoffbuhr & Associates 
Medford, OR - (541) 779-4641 


Pacific Building Resource 
(541)973-3538 - www.pacific-builders.com 


Weldon & Sons Building & Remodeling 
Coos Bay, OR : (541) 267-2690 


AUTOMOTIVE 


Advanced Automotive 
Redding, CA (530) 244-4423 


Mike Drake's Alignment & Brakes 
Medford, OR - (541) 618-8783 


Ed's Tire Factory 
Medford, OR - (541) 779-3421 


Henry's Foreign Automotive Service 
Phoenix, OR - (541) 535-1775 


Lindorf’s Import Service 
wwwindorfsimport.com 


Moe's Super Lube 
Coos Bay, OR : (541) 269-5323 
North Bend, OR - (541) 756-7218 


Oregon Roads Vehicle Sales, 
Leasing and Finance 
www.oregonroads.com 
(541)683-CARS or (800)944-0227 


BOOKS & MUSIC 


Artistic Piano Gallery 
Medford, OR : (541) 301-7988 
Wwwartisticpianogallery.com 


Berliner’s Cornucopia 
Eureka, CA - (707) 444-2378 


The Book Store 
Yreka - (530) 842-2125 


Music Coop 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-3115 


Off the Record CD's & Tapes 
North Bend, OR: (541) 751-0301 


Winter River Books & Gallery 
Bandon, OR - (541) 347-4111 


BUILDING SUPPLIES / HOME 


IMPROVEMENT & MAINTENANCE 


Farr’s True Value Hardware 
Coos Bay - (541) 267-2137 
Coquille - (541) 396-3161 


Holy Smoke, Inc. 
Yreka, CA 530-841-1841 


Walls of Time Builders 
Ashland, OR - (541) 840-8625 


BUSINESS/INTERNET SERVICES 


Coastal Business Systems 
Redding, CA - (530) 223-1555 


Project A 
Www.projecta.com - (541) 488-1702 


ECOLOGY, ENGINEERING & PLANNING 
Shoji Planning and Development, LLC 
Coos Bay, OR - www.shojiplanning.com 


Spring Rivers Ecological Services 
Wwww.springrivers.com - (530) 926-6559 


EDUCATION 


College of the Siskiyous 
Environmental Resources Program 
wwwsiskiyous.edu/environmental 


Concordia University 
(800) 321-9371 - www.concordiateacher.com. 


Jefferson Nature School 
www,ncschool.org 


Montessori Children’s House of Shady Oaks 
Redding, CA - (530) 222-0355 


Rogue Community College 
TRIO EOC Program - www.roguecc.edu/trioeoc 


Shoreline Education for Awareness 
Bandon, OR - (541) 347-3683 


Siskiyou Field Institute 
Selma, OR - (541) 597-8530 


Southern Oregon University 
Ashland, OR - (541) 552-6331 


Woodland Charter School 
Williams & Applegate Valley 
www.woodlandcharterschool.org 


ENTERTAINMENT 
Oregon Coast Music Association 
Coos Bay, OR : (541) 267-0938 


Oregon Shakespeare Festival 
www.osfashland.org - (541) 482-4331 


Oregon Stage Works 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-2334 


Rogue Opera 
(541) 608-6400 - www.rogueopera.org 


Rogue Valley Chorale 
www.roguevalleychorale.org 
Rogue Valley Symphony 
www.rvsymphony.org - (541)552-6398 


Ross Ragland Theater 
Klamath Falls, OR - 541.884.L-I-V-E 


Southern Oregon Public Television 
www.soptv.org 


Southern Oregon Repertory Singers 
www.repsingers.org 


St. Clair Productions 
wwwstclairevents.com - (541) 535-3562 


Three Rivers Chorale 
Grants Pass, OR - www.3riverschorale.com 


Umpqua Symphony Association 
Www.umpquasymphonyassociation.org 


Youth Symphony of Southern Oregon 
(541) 858-8859 - www.ysso.org 


4 Program Underwriter Directory 


Jefferson Public Radio gratefully recognizes the many businesses and individuals who make our programming possible through program 
underwriting. Please patronize their businesses and let them know you appreciate their support for JPR. 


FINANCIAL & INSURANCE 


Ashland Financial Solutions 
(541) 488-0460 - www.ashlandfinancial.com 


Margaret R. Beck CLU 
Redding, CA (530) 225-8583 


KeyBank 
Key.com 


Morgan Wealth Management 
Medford, OR - (541)608-0207 


Stifel Nicolaus 
Redding, CA - (530) 244-7199 


Pioneer Financial Planning 
Jacksonville, OR - (541) 899-9164 


Rogue Federal Credit Union 
www.roguefcu.org - 800-856-7328 


Peter W. Sage / Morgan Stanley Smith Barney 
Medford, OR - (541) 772-0242 


SAIF Corporation 
Portland - www.SAIF.com 


State Farm Insurance Agents 
Serving Northern California 
Travis Foster, PJ. “Paul” Nicholson, John Pomeroy, 
Kristin Moore 


State Farm Insurance Agents 
Serving Southern Oregon 
Brian Conrad, Kelley Janzen, Phill Kensler, Brad Lin- 
nell, Larry Nicholson, Robert Pinnell, Ray Prather, 
Greg Spires, Jon Snowden, Mike Snowden, Debbie 
Thompson, Shannon Walker, David Wise, Rory Wold 


State Farm Insurance & Financial Services 


Sterling Savings Bank 
wwwsterlingsavingsbank.com 


FINE FOOD & BEVERAGES 


Ashland Food Co-op 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-2237 


The Black Sheep Pub & Restaurant 
Ashland, OR - www.theblacksheep.com 


Caldera Brewing Co. Tap House 
www.calderabrewing.com 
Ashland, OR - 541-482-4677 


Coos Head Food Store 
North Bend, OR: (541) 756-7264 


Eden Valley Naturals 
Coauille, OR - (541) 396-4823 
High Tide Café 
Charleston, OR - www.hightidecafellc.com 


Market of Choice 
Ashland, OR : (541) 488-2773 
www.marketofchoice.com 


Mount Shasta Spring Water 
Redding, CA - 800-922-6227 


Noble Coffee Roasting 
Ashland, OR - www.noblecoffeeroasting.com 


Oregon Wine Cellars, Etc. 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 267-0300 


Shop N Kart Grocery 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-1579 
Sundance Natural Foods 
Eugene, OR - (541)343-9142 


Sunstone Artisan Bakery 
Ashland , OR - wwwssunstonebakery.com 


FURNITURE & HOME DECOR 


Old Town Antique Lighting 
Eureka, CA - (707) 267-5439 


GALLERIES & FRAMING 


The Art Connection 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 267-0186 


Bandon Glass Art Studio 
Bandon, OR - (541) 347-4723 
Coos Art Museum 
Coos Bay, OR : (541) 267-3901 


Rogue Gallery & Art Center 
Medford, OR - www.roguegallery.org 


HEALTH CARE 


Allergy and Asthma Center 
of Southern Oregon 
Medford, Ashland, Klamath Falls 
www.allergyasthmaso.com 


Asante Health System 
Medford, OR - (541) 789-4241 


Ashland Community Hospital 
www.ashlandhospital.org 


Ashland Eye Care - Dr. Ken Loftus 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-3873 


Audiology Hear Again 
Klamath Falls, OR - (800) 490-4428 


Bay Area Hospital 
Coos Bay, OR - www.bayareahospital.org 


Colwell Chiropractic 
Ashland, OR - www.colwellchiropractic.com 


Community Cancer Center 
Roseburg, OR - www.cccroseburg.org 
Gastroenterology Consultants, P.C. 

Medford, OR - (541) 779-8367 


Hypnosis Technology Institute 
Medford - (541) 608-0512 


Kathleen Manley, D.C. 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-3362 
McKenzie Medical Imaging 
Springfield, OR - (541) 726-4694 
MD Imaging 
Redding, CA - (800) 794-XRAY 
Mendocino Coast District Hospital 
Fort Bragg, CA - (707) 964-1234 
Ann Michael, D.C.- Chiropractor 
Klamath Falls, OR - (503) 883-2263 
Oregon Advanced Imaging 
(541) 608-0350 - www.oaimaging.com 
Oregon Surgical Specialists 
Medford, OR - www.oregonsurgical.com 
Providence Medical Group 
edford, OR - (541) 732-6003 


Redding Family Medical Group 
Redding, CA - (530) 244-4034 


Retina Care Center 
edford, Grants Pass, Mt. Shasta 
Www.retinacarecenter.org 


Dr. Lonn Robertson Family Dentistry 
Springfield, OR (541) 746-6517 


Shasta Regional Medical Center 
Redding, CA 
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Sky Lakes Medical Center 
Klamath Falls, OR - wwwskylakes.org 


Ronald G. Worland, MD, Plastic Surgery 
Medford, OR - (541) 773-2110 


HOME, GARDEN & GIFT 


Bay Moss Studio 
Coos Bay, OR - www.baymossstudio.net 


Cedar Electric Lighting Showroom 
North Bend, OR - (541) 756-3402 
Cone 9 Cookware & Espresso Bar 
North Bend, OR - (541) 756-4535 
Coos Bay Satellite, Audio and Spa 
Coos Bay, OR (541) 266-8927 
Grange Co-op 
www.grangecoop.com 
Northwest Nature Shop 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-3241 


Phoenix Organics Garden & 
Eco-Building Center 
4543 S. Pacific Hwy, Phoenix, OR 
(541) 535-1134 


Soul Connections 
Mt. Shasta, CA - www.soulconnectionstore.com 
The Velvet Elephant 
Mt Shasta, CA - wwwvelvetelephant.com 


Wild Birds Unlimited 
Medford, OR - (541) 770-1104 


INDIVIDUALS, BUSINESSES 
& ORGANIZATIONS 


Ashland Audiowalk 
www.ashlandaudiowalks.org - (541) 488-4424 


Ashland Chamber of Commerce 
www.ashlandchamber.com - (541) 482-3486 
Ashland Department of Parks & Recreation 

Ashland Lions Club 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-8053 
Big Wildlife 
www.bigwildlife.org 
Chautauqua Poets & Writers 
www.chautauquawriters.org 


City of Ashland 
Conservation Commission 
Ashland, OR - www.greenashland.org 


Chamber Music Concerts 
www.ChamberMusicConcerts.org - (541) 552-6154 


ClayFolk 
www.clayfolk.org 


Coos Bay Library Foundation 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 269-1101 


Eureka Symphony 


FOTAS (Friends of the Animal Shelter) 
wwwfotas.org 


Havurah Shir Hadash 
Ashland, OR - www.havurahshirhadash.org 


Jackson County Library Foundation 
www, clf.org 


Jefferson Classical Guitar Society 


Jefferson Baroque Orchestra 
www, effersonbaroque.org 


Mark & Lynnette Kelly 
Ashland, OR 


Klamath County Library Foundation 
Klamath Falls, OR - (541) 882-8894 


Klamath-Siskiyou Wildlands Center 
www.kswild.org 


Lithia Artisans Market 
Ashland, OR - Calle Guanajuato 


Charles & Lupe McHenry 
On behalf of Access Food Share 
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Oregon Community Foundation 
Medford - (541) 773-8987 - www.oregoncf.org 


Oregon Cultural Trust 
www.culturaltrust.org 


OSU Extension 


Dr. John Wm. and Betty Long Unruh 
Fund of the Oregon Community Foundation 


Rogue Valley Growers & Crafters Market 
Medford & Ashland 
Rogue Valley Manor Foundation 
Medford, OR - www.retirement.org 


Rogue Valley Symphonic Band 
Ashland, OR - 541-488-2926 


Rogue Valley Transportation District 
Medford, OR - www.rvtd.org 


ScienceWorks Hands-On Museum 
Ashland, OR 
Wwwscienceworksmuseum.org 


Norm, Kathy & Spencer Smith 
Roseburg, OR 
Upper Sacramento River Exchange 
Dunsmuir, CA - (530) 235-2012 


Sally Wells 
Passionate Arts Lover - Redding, CA 


Youth Symphony of Southern Oregon 
wwwysso.org - Medford, OR 


LANDSCAPING & GARDENING 


Ashland Greenhouses 
wwwaashlandgreenhouses.com 
Ashland, OR - 541-482-2866 


Brooks Farms and Gardens 
Grants Pass, OR - (541) 471-9056 
www.brooksfarmsandgardens.com 
Plant Oregon 
Talent, OR - (541) 535-3531 
Shooting Star 
Central Point, OR - www.roguevalleynursery.com 


LEGAL SERVICES 


Brian Law Firm 
Medford, OR - (541) 772-1334 


Attorney MC Bruce 
Humboldt County - (707) 839-1400 


Foss, Whitty, Littlefield, 
McDaniel & Bodkin, LLP 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 267-2156 


Jerry Haynes Law 
Medford, OR - (541) 491-1433 
wwwzerryhayneslaw.com 


Margaret Melvin 
Coos Bay - 541-269-5225 


David G. Terry, P.C. 
Roseburg, OR - (541)673-9892 


MARKETING, ADVERTISING & DESIGN 


5 o'clock Marketing Group 
http://5oclockmarketinggroup.com 


adcAdvertising 
www.adcllc.com 


Banik Communications 
http://banik.com/ 


Creative Images 
Roseburg, OR - www.creativeimages.net 


Lanphier Associates, Inc. 
www.lanphier.com 


MOVING & STORAGE 


Lock N Key Storage 
wwwilocknkeystorage.com - (541) 772-0157 
Mistletoe Storage 
Ashland - (541) 482-3034 
www.mistletoestorage.com 


Coos Art Museum 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 267-3901 


Coos County Historical & Maritime Museum 
(541)756-6320 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


David Gibb Photography 
Jacksonville, OR - (541)899-9030 
www.dgibbphoto.com 


REAL ESTATE 


Brentwood Home Inspections 
Coos Bay, OR : (541) 888-3761 
www.brentwoodinspections.com 


CARR Real Estate Appraisals 
Redding, CA - (530) 221-6023 
Century 21 Best Realty, Coos Bay 
(800) 641-1653 
Anne Collins & Diana Crawford 
Prudential Seaboard Properties 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 269-0355 
Jan Delimont, Broker 
Prudential Seaboard Properties 
Coos Bay, OR - www.coosbayproperties.com 
Hawks & Co. Realtors 
Roseburg, OR - (541) 673-6499 
Southern Oregon Appraisal Services 
Ashland, OR : (541)482-8856 
Steven Haywood - Bank of America Mortgage 
Redding, CA - (530) 242-6352 
Roy Wright Appraisal 
Www.roywrightappraisal.com 
541-773-2006 


RECREATION 


The Bike Shop 
Redding, CA - (530) 223-1205 


Hellgate Excursions 
Grants Pass, OR - (800) 648-4874 


Momentum River Expeditions 
Ashland, OR - www.momentumriverexpeditions.com 


Redding Sports LTD 
Redding, CA - (530) 221-7333 


Rogue Valley Cycle Sport 
Ashland & Medford, OR - (541) 488-0581 


Rogue Valley Runners 
Ashland, OR - (541) 201-0014 
www.roguevalleyrunners.com. 


RESTAURANTS 
The Black Sheep 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-6414 


The Breadboard Restaurant 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-0295 


Cornerstone Bakery & Cafe 
Dunsmuir, CA (530) 235-4677 


High Tide Café 
Charleston, OR - (541) 888-3664 


Kaleidoscope Pizzeria & Pub 
Medford, OR - (541) 779-7787 


Mendocino Café 
Www.mendocinocfae.com 


Prism Espresso Bar & Resale Boutique 
Medford, OR - www.prismresale.com 


Roger’s Zoo 
North Bend, OR - (541) 756-2550 


RETIREMENT COMMUNITIES 


Veranda Park Retirement 
Medford, OR - (541)494-5000 
wwwverandaparkliving.com 


TRAVEL/LODGING 


Ashland Springs Hotel 
wwwaashlandspringshotel.com - (541) 488-1700 


Ashland’s Tudor House 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-4428 


Cold Creek Inn 
Mt Shasta - www.coldcreekinn.com 


VETERINARIANS / ANIMAL 
CARE & ADOPTION 


Animal Medical Hospital 
Ashland, OR - 541-482-2786 


Friends of the Animal Shelter 
wwwfotas.org - (541) 774-6646 


WEARABLES & JEWELRY 


Bug a Boo Children’s Wear 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-4881 


Directions 
Mt. Shasta, CA - (530) 926-2367 


Earthly Goods 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-8080 


Footwise - The Birkenstock Store 
Eugene, OR - www.footwise.com 


Nimbus 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-3621 


Periwinkle Upscale Retail 
Klamath Falls, OR - www.periwinkleresale.com 


Prism Espresso Bar & Resale Boutique 
Medford, OR - www.prismresale.com 


WELLNESS / BEAUTY / SPAS / FITNESS 


Blue Giraffe Day Spa Salon 
www.bluegiraffespa.com 
Ashland, OR - 541-488-3335 


Herb Pharm 
Williams, OR - (800) 348-4372 
www.herb-pharm.com 


Hot Spring Spa 
Medford, OR - (541) 779-9411 


WINERIES & BREWERIES 


Foris Winery 
Cave Junction, OR - wwworiswine.com 


RoxyAnn Winery 
Medford, OR - www.RoxyAnn.com 


Valley View Winery 
Jacksonville, OR - (541) 899-8468 


Trium Wine 
Talent, OR 


Visit our online 
Underwriter Directory 
at www.ijpr.org. 
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Rhythm & News Highlights 


Marian McPartland's Piano Jazz 


April 3 - Roberta Gambarini 
Vocalist Roberta Gam- 
barini continues the 
legacy of Sara Vaughn, 
Ella Fitzgerald and Car- 
men McRae, and she is 
well-qualified to fill their 
famous heels. She 
recorded with legendary 
accompanist to ladies of 
song, the late Hank Jones, 
and received a 2010 
Grammy nomination for 
Best Jazz Vocal Album. On this Piano Jazz, she siz- 
zles on a set of tunes from the Great American Song- 
book. 


Roberta Gambarini 


Jazz pianist Travis Shook. 


PROGRAM GUIDE 


1:00pm 
3:00pm 
5:00pm 
6:00pm 
8:00pm 
9:00pm 
10:00pm 


Stations 


KSMF 89.1 FM 
ASHLAND 


KSBA 88.5 FM 
coOs BAY 


KSKF 90.9 FM 
KLAMATH FALLS 


KNCA 89.7 FM 
BURNEY/REDDING 


KNSQ 88.1 FM 
MT. SHASTA 


Monday through Friday 


5:00am Morning Edition 


N. CALIFORNIA STATIONS ONLY: 
7:50am California Report 
7x 


9:00am 
3:00pm 
4:00pm 
6:00pm 
8:00pm 
11:00pm 
1:00am 


Saturday 


6:00am Weekend Edition 

10:00am Wait Wait...Don’t Tell Me! 
11:00am Car Talk 

12:00pm _ E-Town 


Open Air 

Fresh Air 

All Things Considered 
World Café 
Undercurrents 
Modulation (Fridays only) 
World Café (repeat) 


6:00am 
9:00am 
10:00am 
2:00pm 
3:00pm 
4:00pm 
5:00pm 
6:00pm 
9:00pm 
11:00pm 


Translators 


CALLAHAN/ 
FT. JONES 89.1 FM 


CAVE JCT. 90.9 FM 


GRANTS PASS 97.7 FM 
PORT ORFORD 89.3 FM 
ROSEBURG 91.9 FM 
YREKA 89.3 FM 


April 10 - Remembering Dr. Billy Taylor 

The jazz world lost a great performer, friend, and ad- 
vocate when pianist Dr. Billy Taylor passed away in 
2010. He was also a three-time guest on Piano Jazz. 
On this 2007 program recorded before a live audience 
at the John F. Kennedy Center, Taylor performs his 
tunes”In Loving Memory” and “If You Really Are 
Concerned;” then he joins McPartland for a duet of 
“These Foolish Things. 


April 17 - Veronica Nunn with Travis Shook 
Vocalist Veronica Nunn 
grew up in Little Rock, 
Arkansas, absorbing all 
kinds of music, from jazz 
to funk to gospel. When 
she moved to New York in 
1978, she split her time 
between Harlem’s jazz 
clubs and the Theology 
Department at Lehman 
College. Now a full-time 
jazz singer, Nunn, accom- 
panied by her pianist and husband, Travis Shook, 
demonstrates her soulful touch on “One Note 
Samba” and “I’m Old Fashioned.” 


April 24 - Marian McPartland Selects — Mercer 
Ellington 

Composer and arranger Mercer Ellington worked for 
his famous father, Duke Ellington, as a horn player, 
copyist, and general manager. He also led the Elling- 
ton orchestra after Duke passed away in 1974. On 
this program,Ellington performs his tune “Things 
Ain’t What They Used To Be,” Billy Strayhorn’s 
“Chelsea Bridge,” and duets with Marian McPartland 
on “C Jam Blues.” 


Veronica Nunn 


= IS UY 


www. ijpr.org 


Mountain Stage 

West Coast Live 

All Things Considered 
American Rhythm 
Keller’s Cellar 

The Retro Lounge 
Late Night Blues 


Weekend Edition 

Marian McPartland’s Piano Jazz 
Jazz Sunday 

Rollin’ the Blues 

Le Show 

Wait Wait...Don’t Tell Me! 

All Things Considered 

Folk Show 

Mountain Stage 

Undercurrents 


yD 


Grammy and Emmy Award-winning ambassador 
of jazz, Dr. Billy Taylor; he passed away in 
December, 2010 at the age of 89. 
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i ; 4: All Thi i 
Stations Monday through Friday a - a 

: a. 4% . KSOR 90.1 FM* ?VU0pm usica eander 
Coos Bay 891s Ff WF if, ASHLAND 5:00am Morning Edition 7:00pm State Farm Music Hall 


"Cl pn 88. 1. S| *KSOR dial positions for y 
‘’ y, @ Roseburg 91: ] translator communities 7:00am 


First Concert 


we as Valley 887 | listed bel g iski i 
be Pain 9 ad ais f | — 12:00pm Siskiyou Music Hall Sunday 
Port Orford pee 9 


KSRG 88.3 FM 4:00pm All Things Considered -” 
NG (gre 588.9 ae ai: z j ae a 7:00pm Exploring Music 6:00am Weekend Edition 


Gold Bea fo - Meat raf 8:00pm State Farm Music Hall 9:00am Millennium of Music 
ig oe on ei a0 Klamath Falls aac ee EeURG 10:00am Sunday Baroque 


Ti e. , 
on pee °. 53:7 090. ~e KNYR 91.3 FM 12:00pm Siskiyou Music Hall 
apa - YREKA Saturday 
VA fa , in es 5 K00z 94.1 FM 2:00pm Performance Today Weekend 
MYRTLE POINT/ 6:00am Weekend Edition 4:00pm All Things Considered 
00S BAY 8:00am First Concert 5:00pm Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


KLMF 88.5 FM 10:00am Metropolitan Opera 7:00pm State Farm Music Hall 


KLAMATH FALLS BK: : 
2:00pm _ Siskiyou Music Hall 


KNHT 107.3 FM : 
RIO DELL/EUREKA 3:00pm Car Talk 


KLDD 91.9 FM 
MT. SHASTA 


Translators Bandon 91.7 Coquille 88.1 Klamath Falls 90.5 Parts of Port Orford, 
Big Bend, CA 91.3 Coos Bay 89.1 Lakeview 89.5 Coquille 91.9 
Brookings 91.1 Crescent City 91.1 Langlois, Sixes 91.3 Redding 90.9 
@ FM Transmitters provide extended regional Burney 90.9 Etna/Ft. Jones 91.1 LaPine, Beaver Weed 89.5 
service. (KSOR, 90.1FM is JPR’s Camas Valley 88.7 Gasquet 89.1 Marsh 89.1 
strongest transmitter and provides cover- Canyonville 91.9 Gold Beach 91.5 Lincoln 88.7 
age throughout the Rogue Valley.) Cave Junction 89.5 Grants Pass 101.5 Mendocino 101.9 


@ FM Translators provide low-powered local Chiloquin 91.7 Happy Camp 91.9 Port Orford 90.5 
service. 


Classics & News Highlights * indicates birthday during the month. 
First Concert Siskiyou Music Hall April 9 - Le Comte Ory (Rossini) - 
Apr 1 F Busoni*: Improvisations on a Bach Apr 1 F Rachmaninoff*: Piano Trio No. 2 ees Coudliciar Mian’ Dammrantlevre 
Chorale Apr 4 M Beethoven: Symphony No. 2 DiDonato, Susanne Resmark, Juan Diego Flérez, 
Apr 4 M Handel: Organ Concerto in F major, Apr 5-12 JPR Spring Membership Drive Stéphane Degout, Michele Pertusi 
“The Cuckoo & the Nightingale” Apr 13 W _ Goldmark: String Quintet in A minor P 
Apr 5-12 JPR Spring Membership Drive Apr 14 T Krommer: Wind Partita in E flat major ae Feet eaten tea AME Stark 
Apr 13 W W.S. Bennett* Piano Concerto No. 4 Apr 15 F Fasch*: Suite in B flat major Skelton Gerhard Siesel Matthias occne Wi alter Fink 
Apr 14 T Massenet: Scénes hongroises ; Apr 18 M Rimsky-Korsakov: The Golden Cockerel ; : ; 
Apr 15 F Mozart: Horn Concerto No. 4 in E Suite 
flat major Apr 19 T Liszt: Piano Sonata in B minor 
Apr 18 M Blumenfeld*: Allegro de Concert in A Apr 20 W Herbert: Cello Concerto No. 1 
major Apr 21 T Mozart: Clarinet Quintet in A Major 
Apr 19 T Paul Ben-Haim: Five Pieces for Piano Apr 22 F Saint-Saéns: Symphony No. 1 
Apr 20 W Ravel: Ma Mere I’Oye Apr 25 M Britten: Violin Concerto 
Apr 21 T Prokofiev: Symphony No. 1, Apr 26 T Kraus: Sonata in E Major 
“Classical” P Apr 27 W Prokofiev*: Piano Concerto No. 3 
Apr 22 F Haydn: Symphony No. 49, “La Apr 28 T Hakon Borresen: Symphony No. 1 
Passione Apr 29 F Schubert: Sonata in C, “Grand Duo” 
Apr 25 M_ Tchaikovsky*: The Tempest . 
Apr 26 T Motta: Piano Concerto in A major Metropolitan Opera 
Apr 27 W Marais: Suite in D major April 2 - Das Rheingold (Wagner) - New Produc- 
Apr 28 T Beethoven: Piano Sonata No. 21, tion 
“Waldstein” : James Levine - conductor; Wendy Bryn Harmer, 
Apr 29 F Copland: Four Dance Episodes from Stephanie Blythe, Patricia Bardon, Richard Croft, 


Rodeo Gerhard Siegel, Dwayne Croft, Bryn Terfel, Eric 


Owens Brame (oecticclip Mane rete: Kame David McVicar’s popular production of // Trovatore 


returns with Patricia Racette, Sondra 
Radvanovsky, Dolora Zajick, Marcelo Alvarez, 
Dmitri Hvorostovsky, and Zeljko Lucic. James 
Levine and Marco Armiliato conduct. 
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q ices 


e AM Transmitters provide extended re- 
gional service. 


e@ FM Transmitter 


@ FM Translators provide low-powered local 
service. 


April 23 - Capriccio (R. Strauss) 

Andrew Davis - conductor; Renée Fleming, 
Sarah Connolly, Joseph Kaiser, Russell Braun, 
Morten Frank Larsen, Peter Rose 


April 30 - Il Trovatore (Verdi) 

James Levine - conductor; Sondra Radvanovsky, 
Dolora Zajick, Marcelo Alvarez, Dmitri Hvoros- 
tovsky, Stefan Kocan 


Rossini’s vocally dazzling comedy stars bel 
canto sensation Juan Diego Flérez in the title 
role of the Met’s premiere production of Le 
Comte Ory. 


PROGRAM GUIDE 


News & Information 


Stations 


KSJK AM 1230 
TALENT 5:00am BBC World Service 
KAGI AM 930 7:00am Diane Rehm Show 
GRANTS PASS 


KTBR AM950 
ROSEBURG 


KRVM AM 1280 
EUGENE 


KSYC AM 1490 
YREKA 


KMJC AM 620 
MT. SHASTA 


KPMO AM 1300 
MENDOCINO 


KNHM 91.5 FM 
BAYSIDE/EUREKA 


KJPR AM 1330 
SHASTA LAKE CITY/ 
REDDING 


10:00am Here & Now 
11:00am _ Talk of the Nation 
1:00pm _ To the Point 
2:00pm Q 

3:00pm The Story 
4:00pm On Point 

6:00pm Newslink 

7:00pm As It Happens 


10:00pm BBC World Service 


| Saturday 


5:00am BBC World Service 
7:00am Inside Europe 
8:00am The State We’re In 
9:00am Marketplace Money 
10:00am Living On Earth 
11:00am On The Media 
12:00pm This American Life 
1:00pm West Coast Live 


Translator 


Klamath Falls 
91.9 FM 


3:00pm A Prairie Home Companion 


Exploring Music with Bill McLaughlin 


Week of April 4 (episode 1 only) 

Wagner’s Ring Cycle 

From leitmotifs to lighter fare, this week’s pro- 
grams are a five-hour exploration of Richard 
Wagner’s crowning operatic achievement. 


(JPR Spring Membership Drive April 5-12) 


Week of April 11 (episodes 3, 4, & 5 only) 
Child’s Play 
For hundreds of years of music-making, child- 


hood has remained an inexhaustible inspiration. 
This week we’ll hear some of the ways that com- 


posers from Purcell to Prokofiev have been in- 


fluenced by the energy and excitement of youth. 


Week of April 18 - St. Matthew Passion 


Composed in 1727, it’s one of two surviving set- 


tings of the last days of Jesus Christ composed 
by J.S. Bach. We’ll explore the history of this 
masterpiece and sample different recordings. 


Week of April 25 - Prokofiev 

A look at the life and music of one of Russia’s 
most talented and controversial composers, 
Sergei Prokofiev, in celebration of his 120th 
birthday. 


| Monday through Friday 


8:00am The Jefferson Exchange 


8:00pm The Jefferson Exchange 
(repeat of 8am broadcast) 


www. ijpr.org 


5:00pm To the Best of Our Knowledge 
7:00pm Soundprint 

8:00pm The Vinyl Cafe 

9:00pm BBC World Service 


Sunday 


5:00am BBC World Service 

7:00am Soundprint 

8:00am To the Best of Our Knowledge 
10:00am Whad’Ya Know 
12:00pm _ Prairie Home Companion 

2:00pm This American Life 

3:00pm LeShow 

4:00pm Travel with Rick Steves 

5:00pm Marketplace Money 

6:00pm On The Media 

7:00pm Living On Earth 

7:00pm _ L.A. Theatre Works 

(last Sunday of every month) 
8:00pm BBC World Service 


News & Information Highlights 


L.A. Theatre Works 
April 24 7:00pm-9:00pm 
California Suite 
by Neil Simon 
Visitors from New York, RE 
Philadelphia, Chicago and W 
London converge at the iconic 
Beverly Hills Hotel, and find 
that their stay on Sunset Boulevard means close- 
ups with painful tennis injuries and an uncon- 
scious hooker. They can check out anytime they 
like, but can they ever leave? Marsha Mason, 
Bruce Davison, Amy Pietz, and Dennis Boutsikaris 
star in Neil Simon’s California Suite. 


Dennis Boutsikaris and Amy Pietz star in Neil 
Simon’s California Suite. 
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ROGUE VALLEY 


Theater 


® Camelot Theatre Company presents Funny 
Girl, thru-April 10th and Crimes of the Heart on 
April 20-May 22nd. Located at Talent Ave. & 
Main St, Talent. (541) 535-5250. 
www.camelottheatre.org 


@ The Oregon Cabaret Theater presents Holmes 
& Watson Save the Empire: A Musical Mystery, 
April 8th- June 5th. Previews April 6-7. Located 
at lst & Hargadine Sts., Ashland. (541) 488- 
2902 www.oregoncabaret.com 


The 2011 season at the Oregon Shakespeare 
Festival includes: 

Measure for Measure, Feb. 18 - Nov. 6 

The Imaginary Invalid, Feb. 20 - Nov. 6 

To Kill a Mockingbird, Feb. 19 - Jul. 3 

The Language Archive, Feb. 24 - Jun. 18 

Julius Caesar, Mar. 23 - Nov. 6 

August: Osage County, Apr. 20 - Nov. 5 

Henry IV, Part Two, May 31 - Oct. 7 

The Pirates of Penzance, Jun. 1 - Oct. 8 

Love’s Labor’s Lost, Jun. 2 - Oct. 9 

Ghost Light, Jun. 28 - Nov. 5 

The African Company Presents Richard III, 

Jul. 20 - Nov. 5 

WillFul, Aug 7 - Oct. 9 
The Green Show in the Festival courtyard runs 
May 31-Oct. 9. OSF is located at 15 S. Pioneer 
St. in Ashland. (541) 482-4331 www.osfash- 
land.org 


St. Clair Productions presents the Kathy 
Kallick Band on April 29. 


Music 


 Craterian Performances presents: 
The Refugees, April 3rd, at 7:30 pm 
Lewis Black, April 6th, at 7:30 pm 
NW Dance Project, April 9th, 7:30 pm 
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Kitka, an American women’s vocal arts 
ensemble inspired by traditional songs and 
vocal techniques from Eastern Europe, 
perform in Ashland on April 8. 


Late Night Catechism, April 14th, at 7:30 pm 
Bryan Adams - The Bare Bones Tour, April 
15th, at 8:00 pm 
Rogue Valley Symphony - Conductor’s 
Choice, April 16th, at 7:30 pm 
Stars on Stage: Celebrating State Soloists, 
April 17th, at 7 pm 
Fiddler on the Roof, April 25th, at 7 pm 
Rogue Opera - La Traviata, April 29th, at 
7:30 pm and May Ist, at 3 pm 
The Craterian Ginger Rogers Theater is located 
at 23 S. Central Ave., Medford. (541) 779-3000 
www.craterian.org 


@ St. Clair Productions presents four concerts 
in April: 
Kitka, performing Eastern European choral 
music, April 8th, 8 pm 
Incendio, Latin Guitar World Fusion, April 
16th, 8 pm 


Send announcements of arts-related events to: 
Artscene, Jefferson Public Radio, 
1250 Siskiyou Blvd., Ashland, OR 97520 or to 


paul.b.christensen@gmail.com 


April 15 is the deadline 
for the June issue. 


For more information about arts events, 
listen to JPR’s Calendar of the Arts or visit our 
online Community Calendar at www..ijpr.org 


Michael Stillwater, ChantWave: “A Celebra- 
tion in Song” plus a showing of his new 
documentary “In Search of the Great 
Song,” April 23rd, 8 pm, at Havurah Shir 
Hadash, 185 N. Mountain 

Kathy Kallick Band, Hot Bluegrass and Cool 
Originals. April 29, 8 p.m. 8 pm. 

Shows (except where indicated) at the Unitarian 
Fellowship, 87 4th St., Ashland. Tickets at the 
Music Coop in downtown Ashland, on-line at 
www.stclairevents.com or (541) 535-3562. 


@ Chamber Music Concerts presents “Concert 
V” with the Pavel Haas Quartet, on April 8th, at 
7:30 pm and April 9th, at 3 pm. At the Southern 
Oregon University Music Recital Hall.1250 


Craterian 
Performances 
presents 
comedian Lewis 
Black on April 6. 


Siskiyou Blvd, Ashland (541) 552-6154 


@ The Southern Oregon Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists in conjunction with the 
SOU Performing Arts Department, presents 
Michael Kleinschmidt, organist, in recital, on 
April 1st. 7:30 pm. At the SOU Music Recital 
Hall. Free. (541) 482-3075. 


® Music at St. Mark’s presents the Portland Viol 
Consort on April 3rd. 3 pm. Free with a recep- 
tion following. The Portland Viol consort in- 
cludes string players from the Oregon 
Symphony and the Portland Baroque Orchestra. 
At St. Mark’s Episcopal Church, 5th and Oak- 
dale in Medford. (541) 821-0977 


@ The Rogue Valley Symphony performs Berlioz 
Roman Carnival Overture, Sibelius Violin Con- 
certo, Brahms Symphony No. 1, with soloist 
Steven Moeckel, Violin. 
April 15 at SOU Music Recital Hall in Ash- 
land, 7:30 pm 
April 16 at Craterian Ginger Rogers Theater 
in Medford. 7:30 pm 
April 17 at Grants Pass High School Per- 
forming Arts Center 3 pm 
Please call (541) 552-6398 for tickets or visit our 
website at www.rvsymphony.org 


St. Clair Productions presents Latin fusion 
ensemble Incendio, on April 16. 


@ The Rogue Opera presents Giuseppe Verdi’s 
“La Traviata,” sung in Italian with English 
super-titles: 
April 23, at 3 pm at the Grants Pass Per- 
forming Arts Center 
April 29 at 7:30 pm and Sunday, 
May 1 at 3 pm at the Craterian Ginger 
Rogers Theatre in Medford. 
Tickets for the Grants Pass performance at Great 
Northwest Music Company in Grants Pass, 541- 
956-8600. Tickets for Craterian performances at 
the Craterian box office at 16 S. Bartlett in Med- 
ford 541-608-6400, www.rogueopera.org. 


Exhibitions 


® 1st Friday Art Walk in downtown Ashland and 
the Historic Railroad District, each month from 
5-8 pm. (541) 488-8430. www.ashlandgal- 
leries.com 


@® 1st Friday Art Night in downtown Grants Pass 
features music and art at shops, galleries and 
restaurants at H & 5th Sts. from 6-9pm. (541) 
787-7357 


AS presents Australian singer and 
songwriter Lenka this month at Humboldt 
State University. 


: Sins. 
AS presents neo-psychedelic band Animal 
Collective at Humboldt State University on 
April 11. 


@ 3rd Friday Artwalk in Historic Down- 
town Medford. 5-8 pm. Located in Theater 
Alley, Bartlett Street, E. Main & Central Avenue. 
www.visitmedford.org/index-artwalk.html 


® The Rogue Gallery & Art Center presents 
“Rogue Valley Biennial,” thru April 1st. During 
March/April the photographic series, “Goat 
Skin Narratives.” At 40 South Bartlett St., Med- 
ford (541) 772-8118 


NORTH CALIFORNIA 


Theater 


@ Riverfront Playhouse performs A Bench in 
the Sun, thru April 16th. 1620 East Cypress, 
Redding. 


Music 


® Cascade Theatre and the Jefferson Public 
Radio Performance Series present: 
The Sound of Music, April 8-9th & 15-16th 
Buddy Guy, April 21st 


Chamber Music Concerts presents “Concert V“ with the Pavel Haas Quartet, on April 8. 


g i le 
i < 28 
Michael Stillwater performs in Ashland and 


unveils his documentary /n Search of the Great 
Song, on April 23 at Havurah Shir Hadash. 


Fusion: Breaking into New Worlds, April 
22-23rd 
Twist and Shout: A Beatles Tribute, April 
26th 
Located at 1733 Market St., Redding. (530) 243- 
8877. www.cascadetheatre.org 


@ Shasta Community Concerts Association pres- 
ents the Barbizon Chamber Orchestra, April Ist. 
7:30 pm. At the Redding Convention Center, 
Redding. 


@ The Red Scarf Society for the Performing 
Arts presents soprano, Suzanne Vinnik. on 
April 3rd. 3 pm. Reception to follow. At Yreka 
Community Theater. 530-842-4656 www.red- 
scarfsociety.org. 


Exhibitions 


2nd Saturday Art Hop celebrates arts and cul- 
ture in Redding each month. Painters, sculptors, 
musicians, poets and receptions are featured at 
participating businesses downtown. Redding. 


(541) 243-1169. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 30 
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Artscene From p. 29 


Music 


@ AS presents three concerts this month at 
Humboldt State University: 
Lenka & Greg Laswell, on April 2nd, at the 
Depot, 9 pm.. 
Animal Collective & Special Guests, on April 
11, in the Kate Buchanan Room, 9 pm. 
Gogol Bordello, on April 20th, at the Arcata 


Community Center. 
For more information call CenterArts at 826- 
3928 or at www.humboldt.edu/aspresents. 


@ Easter 2011 marks the 42nd year that the 
Ferndale Community Choir has sung sacred 
music, from choral classics to spirituals. There 
will be three concerts again this year: 
April 23rd, at Ferndale Church of the 
Assumption, 7:30 pm 
April 29th, at Calvary Lutheran Church in 
Eureka, 7:30 pm 
May Ist, at Ferndale Community Church, 
3 pm 
For further information, contact Betty Diehl, 
director, at 707-786-9756. 


Theater 


@ The Linkville Players present Joe Orton’s 
farce, What The Butler Saw, thru April 2nd, then 
The War of the Worlds, April 15-23. Friday and 
Saturday evenings at 8 pm; Sunday matinee at 2 
pm. Ticket information/reservations: (541) 
882-2586. The Linkville Playhouse, 201 Main 
Street Klamath Falls. (541) 884-6782. 


Music 


@ The Klamath Blues Society sponsors a Blues 
Jam every Thurs, 8:30-midnight. At the Ameri- 
can Legion, 228 N 8th St, Klamath Falls. 
www.klamathblues.org (541) 331-3939 


@ The Ross Ragland Theater presents: 
The Turtle Island Quartet, April 1st, 7:30 
pm 
Spencers Theatre of Illusion, April 8th, 7:30 
pm 
Annual High School Honors Recital, April 
10th, 2 pm 
The Swingle Singers, April 22nd, 7:30 pm 
Stiletto, April 29th, 7:30 pm 
At Ross Ragland Theater 218 N. 7th St., Kla- 
math Falls. www.rrtheater.org 541-884-0651 


Madrone frail 
Fublic Charter School 


<<. Waldorf inspired arts-integrated curriculum 


™ Music, foreign language, drama, handwork 
<™ Grades K-4 adding a grade each year through 8th 
-™. No tuition charged to attend this Medford public school 


~~. Inter-district transfers are not required 


esx. NOW ENROLLING ve, 


To schedule a school tour please contact us at: 


541-245-6787 


www.madronetrail.org 
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school@madronetrail.org 


Gypsy punk band Gogol Bordello performs 
on April 20th, at the Arcata Community 
Center. 


Mixed Company 
presents Dori Appel and 
Carolyn Myers in Saturn 
Return: 28 years of 
theatrical partnership, at 
the DanceSpace, 280 E. 
Hersey St., Ashland, 
Saturday April 16 at 
8pm, and Sunday, April 
17 at 3pm. 


mma 


Opera inp. 2 


One of the most beloved operas of all 
time, La Traviata is a lyrical drama in three 
acts by Giuseppe Verdi, set to an Italian li- 
bretto by Francesco Maria Piave. The opera 
is based on Alexandre Dumas’ 1848 novel, 
La dame aux Camélias, and was composed 
during the ground-breaking middle period 
of Verdi’s operatic career when he leapt to 
the forefront as one of the greatest operatic 
composers of all time. 

A touchingly beautiful tale of love, sacri- 
fice and tragic death, the story centers 
around Violetta, a courtesan to a wealthy 
baron in 1840s Paris, who finds true love 
outside of society’s moral strictures and pays 
a heavy price for her heart’s indiscretions. 
Containing some of Verdi’s most memorable 
operatic music, the opera leaves an indelible 
impression on anyone who experiences it. 


More information about Rogue Opera’s sea- 
son is available at 541-608-6400. 


Presented by 


ee Historic 


® CASCADE THEATRE 


bacilli A cascadetheatre. org = 530- 243- 8877 usbank 


Jefferson 
Public Radio 


April 8-9 & 15-16 


his timeless family classic and one of the most 
adored musicals of all-time comes to life on 
the Cascade Theatre stage under the direction of 
James Santos and talents of the performers of The 
Dance Project. You’ll find yourself singing along 
in your seat to the charming tale of Maria, the 
singing nun-in-training, who takes on the 
challenging job of governess to the Von Trapp 
: peng ( family, eventually winning the hearts of all seven 
“ ee - children and their father. Still relevant and 
"Directed by? ep - heartwarming 50 years later, it’s bound to be one 
J -— vee of your favorite things in 2011. 


April 21 - 7:30pm 


living legend of Chicago blues, Buddy Guy is known 

for his intense energy and electrifying stage presence 
at his live concerts. A Rock and Roll Hall of Fame 
inductee, five-time Grammy winner and winner of 23 
Blues Music Awards (formerly W.C. Handy Awards), 
Guy’s dynamic guitar theatrics and soaring vocal ability 
have made him the face of the blues for countless fans, 
young and old. 


Twist & Shout April 26 - 7:30pm 


Pm by brilliant musicians with an 
inherent understanding of why The Beatles 
will forever be the most beloved and respected 
rock band in history, Twist & Shout is the 
definitive Beatles experience. Beginning with the 
early hits and colored with film clips from the 
60s, Twist & Shout immerses audiences in a a 
complete experience from a band that looks and @ i 
sounds like the real deal without smoke and HR 
mirrors (or pre-recorded tracks). By the time they > 
hit Abbey Road you'll be completely in awe. & 
f 


Tom Rigney & Flambeau 


May 7 - 7:30pm 

he fiery, electrifying violinist/composer, Tom Rigney, joins forces with some of 

the finest musicians on the San Francisco roots music scene to form Tom 
Rigney and Flambeau, a band that will tear the roof off of anyplace that has one 
and raise the spirits of everyone around. After 15 years at the helm of The 
Sundogs, Rigney has stepped out into the spotlight to showcase his passionate, 
virtuoso fiddling and inspired original musicianship. His bandmates are veterans 
of the great bands of Charles Brown, Queen Ida, Roy Rogers and Clifton Chenier, 
and together they generate enough heat and energy to lift any audience to its feet. 


JEFFERSON 

PUBLIC RADIO 
Southern Oregon University 
1250 Siskiyou Blvd. 
Ashland, Oregon 
97520-5025 


tenth annual 
april 7-11, 2011 


be ashland 
independent 


film festival 


Tickets: $6 students w/valid ID, 
$10 seniors 62+; $11 general. 
No service charge thanks to Project A. 


Tickets also available at AIFF Box Office 
on the plaza in Ashland until 4/6. 
Tickets at Varsity Theatre during festival. 


wl - Ro GUE = TOWAL&.COUNTRY 
Ashland Home Net ) 233 = a - 7 rae 
Internet e Cable « Phone Project A ney SS aie Charter 
MADE CHEESES SINCE * Ashland Food Co-op 


